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Something to Crow About 


Publishers’ Weekly has just given out the 
best news of the year to writers. It announces 
that, after two prosperous years, the book 
business “now seems to be really ee i 
Book sales all over the nation have jumped ¢ 
to 39%, With some publishers showing as muc hs 
as a 72%, leap in sales over a year ago. These 
whopping sales are not on a few runaway 
best sellers but for most books, from 25c 
paperbacks to $25.00 art books. 





What does all this sudden publishing pros- 
perity mean to you? 


You and I, as writer and agent, must sell to 
editors—editors who buy manuscripts when 
the cash drawer is full. And there is money in 
the till today, believe me. Since I first opened 
my agency, I have never had such a flood of 
requests from editors to submit book manu- 
scripts. There is even a new courtesy in rou- 
tine transactions; and book publishers, whose 
slush piles of unsolicited material are as high 
as ever, go out of their way to send my agency 
notices of their current needs. Fussy editors 
who, some time ago, said “submit only urgent 
manuscripts” are themselves in urgent need of many types of manuscripts that 
once got only passing attention. One report on my desk right now says, “‘we’re 
wide open for the following types: Modern novels (city life, rural life, foreign 
intrigue, exotic adventures, warfare, race conflict, student life, historicals, etc.; 
Westerns; Science-Fiction; Humor. Between 40,000 and 120,000 words.” 


This wave of good tidings is not confined to books alone. A new fiction 
market, paying over $1000.00 for top quality stories, is buying. New men’s, 
women’s, fact, sports and trade magazines have started up. Some of the men’s 
group are changing from bi-monthlies to monthlies, doubling their need for 
new articles and stories. 


Undoubtedly, you have tried to sell something, somewhere, sometime in the 
past. But this is the present, and submissions today (if they are at all within 
the range of editors’ needs) may meet an unexpected welcome. In fact, most 
of our sales are new writers whose work has been rejected but who keep 
submitting to us and eventually break through to success. 

Needless to say, I am delighted at this new vigor in the trade, and I par- 
ticularly want to handle good book manuscripts, although I am always happy 
to receive any manuscript that shows possibilities: article, story, TV script, 
play or book. 

If you have any manuscripts you believe to be salable—especially books 
there has never been a better time since the war to submit. I hope you will be 
prudent enough to choose an agency to help you, and, of course, I hope you will 
favor mine with your work. I take a close personal interest in everything I 
accept for agenting. 

My fees are nominal: $1.00 per 1000 words, five dollars minimum per manu- 
script, $15.00 for books. These fees include all costs of the reading, evaluation 
and agenting, as soon as the manuscript is ready to sell. If it is not yet ready 
to market, I will advise you about its revision, without extra charge. At time 
of sale, I take the usual 10% and represent your other work on a professional 
basis. If you have good recent sales, write me about representing you on a 
no-fee basis. 

I can’t think of a better way to end the old year or start the new than by 
wrapping up that book of yours and mailing it now to 


LAMBERT WILSON, Literary Agency 


130 EAST 37th STREET e NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Swimming With The Self 
Sir: 

Margaret Culkin Banning’s “How Long Should 
It Be?,” (October WD) in which she sets forth 
her formula for simultaneously keeping peace 
with herself and the editor, is a gem. 

It seems to me that every writer, to succeed, 
must eventually reserve unto himself the right 
to decide how best to attack his problems. No 
two humans are alike, much less two writers. 
Some have a knack at the tight writing de- 
manded by magazine fiction; others must have 
room in which to maneuver, like the novel. Every 
story should certainly be long enough to get 
itself adequately told, the writer’s ability con- 
sidered; and it should be propelled by a love of 
accomplishment, rather than a grim determina- 
tion to conform to rules, or word limits. 

As Frank Harvey points out in his article in 
the same issue, “You Have To Feel It,” a story 


must arise out of something mere than me- 
chanical processes, else it has no life. The story 
that grows and scratches around in the writer’s 
mind until it claws its way out onto paper rarely 
fails to sell. 

However, the processes by which stories reach 
maturity must, of necessity, vary with the in- 
dividual writer, just as their form must vary with 
his ability. For each writer, there is one easiest 
way. 

Writing is hard work only when a writer de- 
termines to swim against the tides of his own 
nature, as well as combat editorial cross-currents. 
Once he learns to swim with the tides of his 
nature, writing becomes more of a strenuous 
sport than a tough job. 

PETER JOSSERAND 
233 Forty-First St. 
Sacramento 19, California 


A Controversial Subject 
Sir: 

In the report on the Pacific Coast Writers’ 
Conference in the October WD I was quoted as 
saying that an honest agent is invaluable, but 
that the only way to test an agent’s honesty is to 
hook him up with a lie-detector. The quotation’s 









CONFESSION STORY WRITERS... 
Imagine getting cash prizes--- 
even for rejects! 
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right, but out of context my meaning sounds dis- 
torted. I’d like to amplify it a bit, for I think it’s 
important. 

One afternoon at the Conference we were kick- 
ing around the question of whether or not agents 
are helpful. There was plenty of disagreement. 
Some of the people present had worked with in- 
competent or unethical agents, while others had 
better luck. 


However! The word “agent” was used too 
loosely, to describe agents, critics, and agent- 
critics. I think the distinctions were clear enough 
during the discussion, but I want to emphasize 
that the big problem concerned neither the agent 
nor the critic, but the agent-critic. 

I’ve always found that almost all the agents, 
who operate on a straight commission basis and 
represent a group of regularly selling authors, are 
thoroughly ethical and competent. Those few who 
aren’t don’t last long. The critics, who are 
teachers of writing technique and not author’s 
representative’s may be judged by their compe- 
tence. 

But at the Conference most of the argument 
concerned the agent-ritics who offer to teach 
people how to write and also agree to offer their 
stories to suitable markets, This is the area where 
the literary racketeer thrives. The big trouble is 
that there are agent-critics who are both ethical 
and competent, and the racketeers not only ride 
along on their coat-tails, but manage to give 
them a bad name, too. 

The Dicest has been campaigning against 
literary racketeering for a long time now. But the 
problem keeps popping up again. I’d like to see 
a new article—or, even better, a symposium—on 
the subject, which can’t be emphasized too often. 
Meanwhile, I’d like to recommend to anybody 
with this problem the chapter entitled “Middle- 
men” in Donald MacCampbell’s Marketing Your 
Literary Material. 

Henry KutTTNer 
P.O. Box 783 
Santa Monica, California 


Increased Enthusiasm 
Sir: 

Thanks so much for your article se:.es Earth’s 
Fragile Children, by James B. Hall. For many 
months I have been trying to get together a list 
for my own purposes of these little magazines— 
here the job is all done for me. I’ll look for the 
next two issues with more than usual enthusiasm. 

Puyius G. CocHRANE 
Florida 


Lefthanded Compliment 
Sir: 

I am ashamed of WD. After these many 
months of reporting the requirements of the 
Idaho Truck Drivers Digest, Tips For Teen Age 
Mothers, and Poems For Us Folks, you broke 
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stride long enough to print “Earth’s Fragile 
Children” by James B. Hall, a report of merit 
about publications of merit. 

I’m sure that the guilty editor who allowed 
something of value to be printed has been sent 
to a secret room deep in the basement of the WD 
building to ponder his sin. Perhaps, after a year 
of reading your back issues, learning how Mr. 
Fierst sold Teahouse and other basics, he may 
be of some use to you again. 

Meanwhile, thank you for Mr. Hall’s article. 
Would it be too much to expect others of this 
type in your editorial budget? 

Ep Sacus 
411 Fullerton Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Not So Fragile 
Sir: 

While approving the motive that led you to 
include James B. Hall’s “Earth’s Fragile Chil- 
dren” in your November issue, I read the actual 
article with incredulity and amazement, particu- 
larly the part concerned with the group of maga- 
zines arbitrarily listed under group No. 3. As one 
well acquainted with many of the magazines in 
this group, I can testify that Mr. Hall’s attitude 
is smug, ignorant, and unfair to many long-estab- 
lished and reputable publications. As editor of 
Wings, I shall speak of Wings only, though I 
could name more magazines than I have fingers 
that are treated no less cavalierly. 


I vehemently protest the misstatement that the 
“literary” aims of Wings are “qualified” by such 
items as “contests, writers’ and Manuscript ‘aides,’ 
membership in clubs, etc., necessary for accept- 
ance, doctrinaire slants, self-help, political, social 
or other commitments which detract from literary 
aims.” Wings has no such aims or qualifications ; 
the statements are utterly false, misleading, and 
damaging, if not libelous. Nor is Wings an 
“organ of vanity publication”; acceptance is on 
no basis but merit. Nor can it be truly said to 
be “of such recent establishment” that its “edi- 
torial aims are not yet manifest”; it is now in 
its twenty-third year of continuous publication. 

May I not express the hope that your generally 
excellent magazine will soon atone for the effect 
of Mr. Hall’s unfortunate article by printing 
something better balanced and better informed 
on the important subject he attacks? 

Stanton A. CoBLENTZ 

Editor Wings, A Quarterly of Verse 
P. O. Box 332 

Mill Valley, California 


Sir: 

In the article under the usual stereotyped title 
“Earth’s Fragile Children,” our magazine Flame 
was listed under a category number 3, which 
contained the following misleading statements in 
regard to our publication. First of all, Flame’s 
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You didn’t make it in 1955? Maybe you went by the promises—not the record. What I did for 
MY clients is ON the record. 

A critic doesn’t have to deliver sales; a consultant doesn’t have to deliver sales; AGOOD AGENT 
DOES—AND SHOULD LIST THEM. 

Most beginners don’t realize that an agent like myself must be a bull’s-eye critic; professionals know 
it—because MY sales depend on the market-wise slanting of my criticisms . . . and not for beginners 
} only. When an established professional, and I handle many, requires constant guidance, a beginner 
should not try to do without it. A consultant criticizes; an agent like myself criticizes—and sells. 

Above you see a few recent checks for ALF clients. You know about my big sales and my small 
sales. About the first sales for new writers, and about the Pulitzer award to the dramatized version of 
an ALF book placement—by an author who was a new writer not so long ago. This has been the 
biggest sales year in the 20 year history of this firm. To one client alone this office sent over $120,000. 
A good end for 1955—for ALF clients, that is ... A GOOD OMEN FOR 1956... 

When you send me your material TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF. My selling authors did too. 


IF You HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with 


the many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% commission. 


SELLING WRITERS: 1 will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I 
will work with you at ¥%2 reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 
words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal on your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
teplot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your future effort— 
we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be 
tepaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new 
copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 








KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$1 per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee, $3 
Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Prompt service 
Appraisal of book lengths, fiction or 
non-fiction, $5 


(Phone Sunset 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 
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START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 
with TYPE-RIGHT SERVICE 
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& resolution now to send your typing to: 


HELEN BAKER 


Hampstead, Maryland 
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NOW ... after years of writing and sell- 
ing thousands of articles, Frank A. Dickson 


Here is his prac- 
tical, easy-to-use 
guide of 2000 ideas 
—more than you'll 
need for a lifetime 
of writing. Best of 
all, every one of 
these leads has been 
tested for success in 


producing salable 
manuscripts! 

You are given spe- 
cific article ideas 
and told how to 
write them up for 
sale. You'll be 
amazed at the profit 











you’ve been overlooking “right in your own 
backyard!” Hundreds of writers have made 





thousands of sales from these same tips. Says 





one author: 


to 


per copy, 





“For some 8 or 9 years now, that gentleman’s ideas 

have been keeping my bread and margarine paid for 

a «@ “pod ~-- yey wd Pn make from $150 
Soho a month selling to Sun new. 

ments with the help of Mr. Dickson's ideas” _— 

Order your copy of this attractive, 70,000-word soft 

cover . and start 


writing te sell! $2.00 


PERENNIAL PRESS 
Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 











address is not as formerly 79-14 266 St., Floral 
Park, Long Island, N. Y. but, as listed even 
in Warrer’s Dicest several months ago, Alpine, 
Texas. 


Other mistaken or strangely misleading state- 
ments (as applied to Flame, and as its editor 
knows, in many cases are also incorrect as applied 
to several other publications listed), are as 
follows: 


1. “They have appeared at least once in the 
last year.” Is this a deliberate attempt to label 
most of those listed as irresponsible in regard to 
their deadlines, because a few in the list have for 
some reason or other failed to regard deadlines as 
we do, as a sacred responsibility? Flame has 
never failed to appear ahead of its deadline. Our 
traditional poetry magazine, Different published 
for nine years never failed to appear ahead of its 
deadline. Not only that, we hold a record for 
answering every letter and filling every order the 
day received for more than 15 years of editorial 
activity. We also give specific reasons for the 
rejection of every manuscript, and recommend 
poems not acceptable to us, but which show 
merit and which might be acceptable to others, by 
suggesting such markets. As a result, several 
poems for example, not acceptable to us, have 
been accepted when we recommended the author 
to send them to the Saturday Evening Post. 


2. “Those literary aims are qualified by con- 
tests”: So are those of many of the magazines 
listed under some of the other headings. But a 
contest is not a literary aim. In our case, our one 
and only contests, as yet only starting, and for 
which the editor pays all the cash prizes, even 
though operating at considerable loss, is merely to 
encourage the writing of better poetry, since 
we return all poems submitted with comments 
by the judges who are qualified editors, de- 
fine the type of poetry desired for the contest, 
and recommend a certain amount of study before 
entering. Also the contest, while advertised in 
Flame, has nothing whatever to do with Flame, 
but is sponsored by Avalon, an entirely separate 
project, which for the measly sum of a $3.00 
membership and two large textbooks selling for 
$2.50 each, plus a free subscription to Avalon 
News filled with writers’ aids, gives lessons (not 
printed ones, but individual attention) to more 
than 200 poets per year. Great money-maker, 
isn’t it? 

b. “Membership in clubs necessary for accept- 
ance:” Absolutely false. More than half the 
poems accepted by Flame are not even by sub- 
scribers, Merit alone guarantees acceptance. We 
have published a couple of Anthologies for Ava- 
lon members, rejecting 8,000 poems and accept- 
ing 193 for the last one and making it clear that 
membership is no guarantee for acceptance. 

c. Doctrinaire slants, etc. Absolutely false. We 
publish poems on any subject, voicing many 
opinions with which we do not ourselves agree. 
We are concerned only with whether or not the 
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For The First Time... . 


| The Famous Workshop School 
—On a Nation-Wide Basis! 


Until now, the Workshop School for Writers has offered its world-famous 
course only to those who could attend its classes in person. Located in the heart 
of New York, the Workshop School held its classes exclusively for a limited 
and select group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors and guest lecturers 
included top editors from such magazines as Collier's, The Saturday Evening 
Post, Reader’s Digest, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Redbook and many others, 
book editors from Doubleday, Bantam Books, Simon and Schuster and other 
top publishing houses, and many famous magazine writers and best-selling 
novelists. Each class was limited to a dozen or less, and the Workshop School’s 
rates were high. 

Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers its up-to-the-minute 
instruction and training to writers throughout the world in a special, amazingly 
inexpensive new course exclusively designed for correspondence students. All 
the famous features of the select personal course are contained in this brand- 
new correspondence series, created by top-name writers who appear regularly 
in every major magazine in the country. 




















The new Workshop School correspondence course avoids theory and wasted 
time. Instead, the informal, hard-hitting lessons provide you with vital, easy-to- 
understand information about writing technique and what editors are buying 
right this minute. Each lesson also includes a specific and detailed assignment, 
designed to start you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned to 
write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, line by line, by the 
famous Workshop School staff. 

And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new and specially created 
correspondence series is priced at a fraction of the cost of virtually every other 
writing correspondence course! 











ea MAIL COUPON NOW!--<----1 
WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS ‘ 
1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. ' 
lease send me, without cost or obligation, your : 
1 

. 


Send for our free booklet, which 
gives detailed information about this 
amazing new offer by the Workshop 
School for Writers. There’s no charge 
or obligation, your inquiries are con- 
fidential, and no salesman will call. 


Pi 
new booklet. 
Mr. 


Inquiries fidential. No sal. will call. ‘ 
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WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 
Licensed by the State of New York 
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poem is Poetry or whether it is sentimentalized 
slush or contrived obscurity, and have so stated 
over and over. 


d, “Restrictions, apparently arbitrary:” false 
again, except that we have been forced to limit 
the length of our poems to present as many good 
poems as possible in our limited space, which is 
all we can afford since like most of “earth’s 
fragile children” we publish at a loss which we 
must make up out of our own funds, While we 
prefer to use in Flame the free verse forms, 
merely because we have other organs which use 
mostly traditional forms, we also use rhymed and 
metered verse in Flame whenever we can get any 
which is equal in merit to the free verse accepted. 
Had the author of “Earth’s Fragile Children” 
taken the trouble to read a copy of Flame he 
would have discovered this. “Editorial aims 
vague etc.:” false again, they are distinctly 
stated in almost every editorial and in almost 
every piece of literature mailed out to subscribers 
and in all exchange advertising in other maga- 
zines. For the record they are very simple, “To 
publish the best poetry we can get and can find 


e. “Probably no payment.” False again as re- 
gards Flame. We started paying $2.00 per poem, 
(and not out of profits), at the beginning of 
our second year of publication. 


We regret the irresponsible tendency of so 
many snap-judgment authors, who rush madly 
into print without having taken the trouble to 
find out firsthand truthful data concerning the 
subjects about which they write. 


Liturtre LorAINE 
Editor & Publisher, Flame 
Alpine, Texas 


Sir: 

The Country Poet is now in its fifth year. 
From the first it has waged a determined cam- 
paign against vanity publishing. Poetry is selected 
by an Editorial Committee solely on the basis of 
merit. The Editorial Committee has no access 
to subscription records and is only interested in 
choosing the best from the poetry submitted. As 
a firm policy we pay royalty to contributors. 


We have an accurate system of recording sub- 
missions and can state definitely that James B. 
Hall has never submitted a poem to The Country 
Poet and we have never had any correspondence 
with him, so he cannot have, as he states in the 
article, first hand knowledge of the magazine or 
its policies. 

Epwin P. Geavugue, Publisher 
The Country Poet 
Sanbornville, New Hampshire 


© We would here like to say that we are printing 
these letters because we feel that the editors con- 
cerned have a right to clarify in our magazine 
any statements which might have misled any of 
our readers. As Mr. Hall stated in his article, a 
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listing of this sort was bound to be arbitrary 
some degree. It was meant as a convenience for 
the writer choosing his markets. No slight of any 
sagusine was intended. - a in the list- 
ing, only one point might apply to any 
——— . We hope on ge | 

terested in writing for any gazines 
listed in the November issue will acquaint them- 
selves with the publications involved and deter- 
mine which of the points are applicable and 
which are not. 

We have also received a letter from the editor 
of Amateur Notes & Quotes, stating that many 
of the points mentioned in the November issue 
do not apply to this publication. Due to its 
length and our space limitations we could not 
print the letter in this issue, but we hope to 
give it space next month.—Ed. 


A Necessary Spotlight 
Sir: 

I was glad to see Writer’s Dicest cover the 
“literary” magazines even though they are not 
commercial markets in the strict sense of the 
word. This is the kind of article that keeps 
writers like myself writing. 

I think that these magazines are vitally nec- 
essary if we are-to maintain our equilibrium in 
the posterboard culture in which we find our- 
selves today. They are important to the people, 
to the writer, and, ultimately, to the continu- 
ance of imaginative expression. Thank you, 
Writer’s Diczst for spotlighting them. 

Ricuarp DeLouisz 
2700 Marion Ave. 
New York 58, New York 


Renewal Without Strings 
Sir: 
Lachin MacDonald, in a letter in your Forum, 


said, “After 1 years with WD as a guide... .” 

WD has been nudging me into action since 
1919. I hit eight markets in the first copy I got, 
including Boy’s Life, then edited by Irving 
Crump, to whom I sold four stories; Adventure, 
headed by Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, to whom I 
sold one, and the Munsey magazines, run by Bob 
Davis, to whom I sold two stories. . 


MacDonald said he won a Smith-Corona in 
Writer’s Digest 1955 Short-Short Story Contest. 
I'd been pegging away year after year, trying to 
win a Corona, or one of your other prizes. No 
dice, 


This year, when you announced your contest, I 
said, “I’ll get a Smith-Corona.” And I got it this 
way—I didn’t enter your contest. I bought a 
Corona, even though I had a Smith Premier and 
a Royal Portable. But the renewal of my sub- 
scription went to you as a yearly must. 


Samvue. Epwarp Harris 
617 Ashe Street, 
Key West, Florida 





WHICH COURSE GIVES ME 
THE MOST FOR MY MONEY? 


Ina Writing Course...asina Car 
. - » You Look for Two Things: 


Proved Performance & Economy 


NYS gives you both! For 20 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write 
and to sell through a non-academic course 
designed for sales. We will be glad to give you 
the stories of many many NYS students who 
became successful writers through following these 
assignments inspired by and based upon the best 
known of all books for writers—and written by 
the author of that book. And NYS saves you 
money! You will be amazed at what you receive; 
at a far lower price than any comparable course. 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW’S NEWSPAPER! 


But the book and the assignments are only the 

beginning of what you receive. 

1. You work with active writers and editors— 
with editors who buy for months ahead, and 
who have their eyes on tomorrow’s require- 
ments! 

. You work with writers who, through their 
personal contact with editors, also work with 
tomorrow’s requirements in mind! 

. You work with a leading nationally recog- 
nized literary agent whose business is today’s 
sales—but tomorrow’s market requirements 
and tomorrow’s sales too! 

. Remember, you invest money to make money. 
You enroll in a course in order to sell your 
material and to make money. 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES 
AND THEN WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


Your ‘salable NYS stories will be marketed 
for you on a professional (10%) basis by a 
nationally known literary agent who works 
closely with NYS students. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday 
Evening Post (when the 
author was only half through 
the work. ) 

. Over 700 sales to leading 
markets including Cosmo- 
politan (we started selling 
for her before she was fin- 
ished with the course). 

. Atlantic Holiday, Saturday 
Evening Post, two books— euc- 
and a major book club | Saft’ $¥v2 
choice — all for one NYS | Tuner ricunes. 
graduate. 

These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all 

lucrative publishing markets including the top 

Magazines and book publishers. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 


2 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 





Valuable 
Instruction 
Book Free 


The free booklet 
WRITING FOR A 
WELL-PAYING 
CAREER will 














Famous Authors and Editors 
To Help Your Writing Career 
Through NYS! 


Our staff of instructors includes: 


Henry Kane 


For 3 years writer of Martin 
Kane, Private Eye, TV series; 
author of 13 books, creator of 
book and radio character Peter 
Chambers; author of motion 
pictures—(latest New York 
age sige ee ). Author of stories 
in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan and Esquire. 
rete devoted a feature ar- 
to him.) 


Stanley Ellin 


Winner of First Prize in the 
latest Ellery Queen Contest and 
seven major poe in previews 
contests. Author of books. 
Drea a ponent, The Key od 
ene Street. Author of ma- 
terial in Cosmopolitan, and 
McCall’s, writer of motion 
picture, The Big Night, fea- 
tured on three major television 
programs. 
James O'Mara 
Author of many books, short stories and recent 
$15,000 serial in Saturday Evening Post. His books 


in all editions, orginal and reprint, have sold well 
over a million copies. 


Author of three books and over 200 stories, Samuel 

ines, as editor of many magazines, has discovered 
and oa —. of promising writers. His latest 
book is yoy Best From Startling 
Stories  ublishend by Henry Holt. He is one of the 
nation’s top authorities in the expanding science 
fiction field. 


Edwin Fadiman, Jr. 
Author, editor, book reviewer, TV editor and writer. 
Now Senior  Rditor at Julian Messner a - 

. His rang fl ieeiat ~ Ft 

with Knopf, Rinehart 
and Fell (where ns Vasem = aad we de 
famous best seller I’ll Cry ——-, 
And other editors and writers. 
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Dept. 146 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRIT- 
ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman 
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' THE UZZELLS 


Don't Wont Your Money Unless Your 
Abilities Justify The Investment 


If we have not had the pleasure of working with 
you, we invite you to write us about yourself, your 
writing experience and ambitions, and send us a 
sample story or article. We will criticize the manu- 
script and offer oor judgment as to whether you 
should submit the work as is and where, should 
revise and submit, send other manuscripts for 
collaborative help, undergo preliminary instruction, 
or spend no further money on a writing career. 
This service we think is worth $10. 


Former clients and graduates of our Funda- 
mentals of Fiction training are asked to write for 
eur offer to them. Novelists are also asked to 
write, giving particulars. Those who wish fuller 
details are asked to send for our free pamphlet, 
“Literary Services.” 


Thomas H. Uzzell 
Camelia W. Uzzell 


818 Monroe Street Stillwater, Oklahoma 








Inventory On The Rocks 
Sir: 

Railroad Magazine is in urgent need of strong, 
present-day, dramatic, railroad articles, with or 
without pix, only U.S. or Canada background. 
Query first, mentioning qualifications for han- 
dling the proposed subject. No wrecks, abandon- 
ments, oldtimers, floods, or publicity handouts. 
All queries will be answered immediately. Pay- 
ment up to 5c a word on acceptance. 

FrezEMAN Hussarp, Editor 
Popular Publicatioos Inc. 
205 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Fiction Special 
Sir: 

A maximum payment of $40.00 for a short 
story, not to exceed 1,200 to 1,500 words, is 
being offered for exceptional material by Youth 
for Christ Magazine. These short stories must be 
carefully slanted to the evangelical market, the 
upper high school through college age group. 


Ken ANDERSON, 

Youth For Christ Magazine 
220 W. Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


That $3-A-Day Dream 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert 
Publishers recommend my services 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 





Sir: 

For several years, we have toyed with Wrirzr’s 
Dicest’s idea of a three-dollar-a-day Writer’s 
Colony. Now, we are seriously considering trying 
to locate a place. 

However, we are wondering if enough writers 
would be interested to warrant our search for 








REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED I. REID 


yo Ragen ) <> For Ba class. 
For plots and me y, Writers ters Col 


h ee 
S— WRITERS! TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types iained ined). 
s— N EARN! (Ni roach te mY writing) 


1 (New a 
EVIL’S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. FS res3 
For proof that I can practice what I al: apa ge mail) 


Lene MILDRED |. REID 


Gemndien, Illinois 


such a place. Also, what part of the United States 
would be preferred by the majority? We would 
like to know because there would be a great deal 
of expense involved in securing the property and 
getting ready to operate. 

All suggestions will be welcome. 


Nicx Davis 
P.O. Box 1215 
Riverbank, California 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


@ $1,230 for a magazine story! 

e@ $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
e@ $300 Advence for 60 pp. of books! 
e@ “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
@ Book-of-the-month R dati 

e BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 











you want results: Before ga Ae a 4 
beip ad prehen 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help yow sell 
highest-rate markets. 





PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


write atindiy, Write for our free detailed eircular 
pt. The very low. If you xan sell we 
ive sales =a ates! ial aid for unestabl writers. 
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7th Northeast Writers’ Conference 
Sir: 

The 7th session of the northeast Writers’ Con- 
ference will take place in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
January 27-28. There will be workshops in TV, 
juvenile, fiction, article, and other fields con- 
ducted by professional writers, publishers, and 
editors. 

Among the speakers will be William Doer- 
flinger, senior editor, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.; 
Rowena Ferguson, associate editor of Youth 
Publications, Methodist Editorial Division — 
Board of Education; Edward Uhlan, president, 
Exposition Press, Inc.; Charles N. Heckelmann, 
editor, Popular Library, Inc.; Mrs. Lillian J. 
Bragdon, editor, juvenile division, Sterling Pub- 
lishing Co.; Edwin H. Wilson, executive director, 
The Humanist Magazine, and many others. 

Contests will be held in several categories and 
cash prizes will be awarded the winners. 

Details can be secured by writing to Irv. 
Leiberman, program chairman, 1555 Luxor Rd., 
Cleveland 18, Ohio. 


It Might Sell Toothpaste 
Sir: 

All praise to Marion Zimmer Bradley, and 
more power to her! I think her letter should be 
broadcast from coast to coast—maybe some tooth- 
paste company might sponsor it on a TV 
program! 

Yes—it’s too, too true that Peggy and Peter 
used to be taught to brush their teeth at home. 
They were taught this along with a number of 
other good habits. Now that the schools have to 
take over these lessons, as well as readin’, writin’ 
and ’rithmetic—what’s going to be neglected? 
The answer isn’t hard to find. 

I’m so glad you mentioned this letter in your 
editorial. I would certainly like to feel that Miss 
Bradley’s theory might be some beginning of a 
necessary reform. Children do like stories, real 
stories I mean, viva voce without benefit of TV 
—and if properly stimulated, they will want to 
read. We can start from there. 

Sr. M. Marcuerite, RSM 
Mount St. Agnes College 
Mount Washington 
Baltimore 9, Maryland 


Forever Amber Condensed 
Sir: 

I am sorry Mrs. Bradley finds the Dick-and- 
Jane stories “very boring,” because I think they 
have their place alongside Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
and Uncle Remus. These stories dramatize the 
life that the child is surrounded by—everyday 
adventures like going to the store, which is not 
“very boring” to the children I know. 

The unfortunate problem in our schools is that 
educational thinking is perhaps 20 years ahead 
of the society that pays the bills. So the status 
quo that resists change can resist it with check- 
book in hand. 


N.LA. TRAINING 

RESULTS IN 
$600 PRIZE AWARD 
“‘My entry in the ‘Win a Bond’ con- 
test won a $100 U. S. Savings Bond 
weekly award and the monthly prize 
of a $500 Bond. My advice to anyone 
with writing ambitions is ENROLL 
WITH N.I.A.’’—Mrs. Frank A. 
Schreyer, 1550 East 63rd St., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 
O MANY people with the ‘‘germ”’ of writing in them 
simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
barriers to taking the first step. 


they set up imagin 
eld is confined to persons gifted 


Many are convinced the 
with a genius for writing. t hee 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done bi led ‘‘unknowns.”’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, current events, 
social matters, — household affairs, fashions, hobbies, 
travel, local, church and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater thar yours. 


The Practical Method 

Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material 
accepted by editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 

Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and tic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. 
paper Institute of America. Gne Park Avenue, 

ork 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) (Licensed by State | 
N. Y.) (Approved Member National Home Study Council) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, 
- your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Wairzr’s Diczest, December. 








0) Check here if Veteran 





Copyright 1955, Newspaper Institute of America 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 
Hf you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers since 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The schools are certainly not perfect, but why 
place the burden of blame on them. Look behind 
them to the people. One way to evaluate a so- 
ciety is by noting what it does with leisure time, 
The Greeks used it for learning, the Romans used 
it to copy the Greeks. What do we do with it? 
Switch on TV. What is the most popular TV 
program today? The $64,000 Question. Surely 
no culture was ever better represented. 

As for “a few less amorous episodes” selling 
more books, Forever Amber sold not because it 
was a good book, but because it was banned in 
Boston. If Dickens was banned in Boston he 
might head the best seller list too. Doubleday 
knows this, but isn’t the book buyer responsible 
in the end? 

Incidentally, Mrs. Bradley’s high school friend 
must have read Forever Amber in three minutes 
if she skipped all the love scenes. 


JoszrH ANDREWS 
249 Taft 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


No Fat On This Meat 
Sir: 

Thank you for the excellent article in your 
November issue by Helen Alpert. It is full of 
meat—and I don’t mean baloney! Not a shred 
of that, or of tripe, is in it. 

Joun B. Herrinc 
Apt, 3, 723 Culbertson Drive 
Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma 


Manhunting Department 
Sir: 

We've been holding a small check for some 
time for Thomas J. Ruth, Somehow or other we 
mislaid his address and we’ve waited patiently 
for him to drop us a line. Mr. Ruth “come 
forth” and let us get this check off our hands, 
and into yours. 


Rosert Doran 
Father Baker's Family Magazine 
Lackawanna 18, N. Y. 


Sir: 

I am paging Sean O’Larkin and Judson W. 
Reeves, also the former San Francisco misses Lois 
Goetz, Olga Alings, Ethel Anderson and Hilda 
Coplestone who knew the undersigned as Balboa 
High School student. 


Forrest J. ACKERMAN 
Science Fiction Agency 
915 So, Sherbourne Dr. 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 








Give Yourself A Christmas Present 


THAT WILL PAY DIVIDENDS 
THE REST OF YOUR LIFE 


Pauline Bloom's expert. personal, step-by-step idance 
will help you produce wterte ies that bring checks instead of of 
rejection slips. Why make a habit of mistakes when you 
can learn td write stories editors will want to buy? 


A TICKET TO INDEPENDENCE 
TESTED, PROVED PLAN 


Miss Bloom has taught thousands of writers successfully 
at Town Hall, Columbia University, Rutgers University, 
Brooklyn College, and in her own classes, and she has 
sold hundreds of her own mss. to all kinds of markets 
including the top slicks. Her methods are based on condi- 
tions that exist TODAY. Her great experience is at your 
command. She takes you in hand as a class of one, and 
she keeps in mind your particular background, needs, 
problems and wishes, as she egies you, step by step, to 
write the best stories of which you are capable. ON 
SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET CAN PAY FOR 
YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON YOUR WAY 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. 00 per 
thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books. 


Personal Consultation by Arrangement 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
Juvenile 


PROFESSIONAL 
Humor and Gag 


TRAINING Radio and TV 

Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
Advertising and Publicity 
Screen 


Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 


criticism .. . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 


WRITERS 








1954 Anthology of Best Original Short-Shorts edited by Robert Oberfirst 


bnew coleme of 2 ies Two 


short-shorts to Collier's, This Week, Argosy, New Yorker, Esquire, A 


BOOKS IN ONE intoding ofiter’> 17 chapters dented how to write 305 


ic Monthly, etc. 


OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS, Publishers, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New pone 
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SMLA sells over 500 scripts monthly Some typical checks for sales in various fields 
shown above. 


SERVICE If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 5,000 
words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven dollars 
for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 
words; information on TV, radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop all fees 
after we make several for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


YY] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
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make new ones, and above all, to feel the pulse of publishing 
right there at the source, so we can pass on to you what’s new, 
what’s needed. We went in November to sniff the field for 1956. It 
looks good for you out there in Nebraska, you in Mississippi, you in 
Iowa—you anywhere outside New York, but more about that later, 
First, the burning question of fiction which we brought 
up in our last editorial. We asked it of every editor (and 
we saw sO many we came back quite dizzy) , and we were 
encouraged everywhere. The fiction writer may have to 
work a little harder, dig a little deeper into himself and 
the world around him, but if he has a really significant 
story to tell, he can sell. Significant is the word. Everyone we talked to 
said they weren’t cutting down on fiction, but they wanted better stories. 
Light romance and all-escape fiction is fading. The trend is towards 
more dramatic material, something that people will really think about 
and feel deeply. The percentage of non-fiction is still greater, of course— 
it has been that way since the war. The personal experience story is the 
big need—something or someone involving a tale of accomplishment 
or heroism—the human interest story. You, the writer outside New 
York, you are the one the editors have to rely on for such material. 
Al Perkins, Managing Editor, of American Magazine, said: “We need 
ideas from writers in the smaller towns all over the country. They know 
what’s going on out there much better than we do. By the time we 
can assign a writer to Bozeman, Montana, it may be too late.” Talking 
of ideas, they are still at a premium. If you have a good idea, you are 
half-sold. Sell yourself in the query—give the gist of your article as 
though you were writing a cover blurb. . . . Article writing is becoming 
more dramatic all the time, more fictionalized. A new phrase, “alloyed 
fiction” has been coined. . . .The Science Fiction market is still shrinking, 
but Editor Campbell, at Astounding Science Fiction, says, it’s a wonder- 
ful field for expression for the writer who can make his living elsewhere. 
In it you can talk about issues that are taboo in most slick fiction—racial 
problems, moral problems. Set it in a world 2,000 years from now and 
you can say anything. Confessions are very healthy, and constantly 
looking for new writers, especially those who can create convincing, real- 
life settings. As usual, we found all the editors most friendly, eager to 
help. Many have bought material from our sub- 
KK scribers. They want us to tell you their needs, but 
C2 almost all of them had the same beefs—“They don’t 
read our magazine,” “They send us material that 
ok couldn’t possibly be for us.” Caution! When you 
study the magazines, don’t send them a story just 
like the one you just read (honest, people do that). Get the feel for the 
type of thing their readers want, but don’t imitate what’s already there. 
All in all, editorial arms are as open to you as they’ve ever been. 


‘S'm now and then we go to New York to renew old friendships, 


We at Writer’s Digest want to send our very best 
wishes to all of you for a wonderful Christmas and a suc- 
cessful New Year. May Santa bring you a big check and 
a box full of salable ideas for 1956. During the coming 
year, WD will continue to give you all the latest market 
news, and as much inspiration and instruction as we can Y 
squeeze into each issue. If there’s anything you’d like us 
to cover we'd like to hear from you. Until we meet again in the 
New Year.—M.B. 
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The old 


By Stuart Palmer 


a CHANGES, and nothing is sure 
but death and taxes. The changes I 
have seen in the “Whodunit” field during 
my 25 years of laboring in that vineyard 
are significant. Any writer who wants to 
take a whirl at this type of fiction needs to 
scrutinize the present situation from as 
wide a perspective as possible. 

Somebody said recently—I think it was 
Thayer Hobson, publisher of Mill Morrow 
—that not one in ten of the mystery novels 
of twenty years ago would even be con- 
sidered by an editor today, and I must 
confess that I cannot read any of my earlier 
mysteries without a shudder. 

In 1931, when I had the unique experi- 
ence of having my first two crime novels 
published on the same day by two different 
houses*, most American mystery writers 
were busily imitating the J. S. Fletcher 
school in England. 


Too Much Murder in the Manor 


The detective novels of that day usually 
required a map of the top floor of the 
Manor house or the family mansion on 
Long Island, or else a railroad timetable. 
It all boiled down to the fact that if the 
London and Eastern Express out of Pad- 
dington didn’t get into Little-Piddling-on- 


*The Penguin Pool Murder (Brentano’s) and 
Ace Of Jades (Mohawk). 
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and the 


Thames at 6:45 as scheduled, the mur- 
derer’s carefully-planned alibi was busted. 
The reader had little chance to exercise his 
wits, only his memory for minute details. 
It was an era when many writers forgot 
the necessity of playing fair with the reader, 
the era of absolutely-identical twins who 
switched identities, of the rich uncle who 
pops up from Australia or Alaska, of the 
“secret arrow-poison of the South Ameri- 
can Indians,” and of half a hundred other 
clichés. It was also the time when Philo 
Vance, S. S. Van Dine’s exasperatingly- 
erudite character, was holding forth and 
spouting whole pages from the encyclo- 
pedia, and Mary Roberts Rinehart (bless 
her) was turning out her charmingly-dis- 
cursive novels, where crime was secondary 
or even tertiary. 

Most of the greats of that period are 
gone now, or retired into honored oblivion. 
In the past twenty years or so a distinctly 
new type of mystery-detective story has 
evolved—or rather, a number of very dis- 
tinct types. In attempting to discuss the 
mystery story at all, we must first attempt 
to define it. 





For a quarter of a century now, Stuart Palmer 
has held his own as one of the top mystery 
writers in the country. Creator of Hildegarde 
Withers, the schoolteacher sleuth, he has had 
some twenty novels published. He is a past 
president of the Mystery Writers of America. 
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There’s always room for a new 
sleuth. Look at the past of the 
mystery and then stake your own 
claims, says this old hand in the field. 


new WHODUNIT 


There are at least half a dozen separate 
schools, veering off in many directions, and 
linked only in that the subject matter is 
homicide—or at least major crime. 

We might first mention the true Puzzle 
story, as written by Ellery Queen (both of 
him), by John Dickson Carr with his 
locked-room challenges to the reader, and 
by Rex Stout and a host of others. This is 
more or less in the Philo Vance tradition, 
and the Puzzle story has changed only that 
today there is a vastly-increased credibility 
as to character and situation. There is 
much more tendency to play fair with the 
readers. In fact, some authors still have a 
break in the story and a foot-note saying 
something to the effect that “Now all clues 
known to our detective are in your posses- 
sion, stop here and figure it out if you 
can.” 

Then there are the tales about the honest, 
plodding cop—I cal] them Badge stories— 
Simenon with his Inspector Maigret, Thos. 
Walsh, Charles B. Childs, and Helen Mc- 
Cloy’s McKee of Centre Street, etc. This 
approach requires more knowledge of 
police procedure than the average writer 
has or can get. 

There is the Suspense novel, with the 
frightened heroine or sometimes the hero 
in a lost and lonely place, hunted by the 
unseen killer or by the police, in jeopardy 


until the last chapter. This is the sort of 
thing Mabel Seeley used to do so well; 
there is quick reader-identification with the 
Hunted. Cornell Wollrich has also made 
a considerable success in this field, and it is 
a sure-shot if you can maintain it. 

There is the crime-adventure novel, the 
Edgar Wallace type of story, and the No 
Orchids For Miss Blandish extravaganza. 
These are not truly mystery novels at all— 
Faulkner’s Sanctuary is a famous example. 
This is Terror stuff. 

We might include the humorous detective 
novel, which—while it is based on a mur- 
der and a puzzle—still tries to be light- 
hearted. Mr. and Mrs. North, the Lock- 
ridges’ famous characters, could be in- 
cluded here. So could John Dickson Carr’s 
Sir Henry Merrivale, and perhaps my own 
Hildegarde Withers and Inspector Oscar 
Piper. We could call this group the Light 
mystery, and unlike most of the other types, 
it has not been done to death. 


The Real Thing in Masquerade 


One of the most interesting developments 
in the last year or so has been the emer- 
gence in this country of the True-Crime- 
Fiction novel. Of course, Joseph Shearing 
has been doing it successfully in England 
for years, but it was not until Gold Medal 
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reluctantly cut down or cancelled its true- 
crime series of pocket books and switched 
to real-life crimes slightly disguised, and 
written by such good technicians as Lillian 
de la Torre, Fred J. Cooke, and Q. Patrick 
that the excellent possibilities in this han- 
dling of major crimes came to light. 

There is only one other broad grouping 
to be included. I refer to the so-called 
hard-boiled school of Dash Hammett and 
Kane and Cain and Spillane, which, in my 
opinion, has largely had its day and is now 
—according to what I hear from the news- 
vendors—falling by the wayside. Only 
Jonathan Latimer and Raymond Chandler 
are still prominently writing in that genre 
—and a re-reading of Chandler’s works will 
show that his Philip Marlowe is tough only 
on necessity. 

At least Hammett had been a private- 
eye himself (as a Pinkerton operative he 
was once assigned to the job of finding out 
who stole a Ferris-wheel!) and knew where- 
of he spoke. But it would appear that the 
day of the debonair private detective, al- 
ways at war with the police, who meets 
and, as the teen-agers say, makes out with 
a lovely blonde in chapter one and who 
gets sadistically beaten-up throughout the 
story and finally pins it on the blonde, 
kisses her goodbye and shoots her, is yes- 
terday. 

That type of pocket-book appeals only 
to the reader who is just making the transi- 
tion from comic-books to fiction. Its sensa- 
tionalism excites a certain type of low I. Q. 
—and makes problems for police and 
juvenile authorities and P.T.A.’s. 


You Might End Up in the Livingroom 


We have certain obligations to society. 
If we want to get on in the hard-cover 
field, at least we have to write books that 
could be sometimes left around the living- 
room of the average American home, where 
the children or Grandma might pick them 
up. 

I am not saying—as Dorothy Sayers 
once did—that sex has no place in detective 
fiction. The sex urge, and the many prob- 
lems arising from it, are part of our lives 
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and therefore legitimate source material for 
the writer. But they must be an integral 
part of the story, they must be woven into 
the story, and not hammered to death. 

So much for the hard-boiled school, 
whose imitators—I understand from a re- 
cent survey in New York City—are flood- 
ing the publishers’ desks. It is usually wise 
to avoid following in anyone else’s footsteps, 
even when he seems to be having an im- 
mediate success in that direction. Stake 
your own claims. 

The various categories listed above are 
all “mysteries,” very loosely defined, of 
course. Most of them differ as the night 
and the day. But we are, at the moment, 
concerned with trends. What is different 
about the mystery novel published in recent 
seasons from the mystery of yesteryear? 


The Readers are More Hep 


The greatest difference, it seems to me, 
is in the fact that readers and editors now 
demand real people instead of puppets cut 
out of cardboard and going through the 
motions. They want credibility. This is 
most important in the personality of the 
protagonist—the detective. 

There are very real reasons why Sherlock 
Holmes is known and loved all over the 
world—his author created a character more 
real than the writer himself. Holmes was 
a character with whom the average reader 
could identify. Holmes was fearless, bril- 
liant, and always on the side of law and 
order when it did not conflict with his 
ideas of justice. 

Many years ago a famous Hollywood di- 
rector told me that he thought a fictional 
detective should have some sort of defi- 
ciency, in order to be completely accept- 
able to the reader. There has to be some- 
thing a little wrong with him, so that the 
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public will accept the fact that he is at the : 


moment somewhat smarter than they are. 


Stop and think on this angle for a mo- é 
ment. Sherlock Holmes, for a time at least, § 


was a dope addict. Father Brown was a 


priest, kept by his vows from normal life § 


and loves. Hercule Poirot was a fat, silly | 


fop. Nero Wolfe is a dour recluse, in love § 
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. -- Hunted by the unseen killer 


only with his orchids and food. Perry 
Mason is a habitually unethical lawyer. 
You can go on from there. Even my own 
Miss Withers is a virginal schoolmarm, 
horse-faced and angular; having been by 
fate deprived of the possibility of a real 
home and children she finds vicarious thrills 
in trying to straighten other people’s lives. 


I know, of course, that there are excep- 
tions to this rule, as there are to all rules, 
in the ranks of successful fictional detec- 
tives. Joseph Henry Jackson, the late 
lamented book critic of the San Fransisco 
Chronicle, once sagaciously pointed out that 
in almost every case even the better-than- 
average mystery detective lasts no more 
than ten years. He also remarked that 
never—or almost never—has a mystery 
writer been able to create a second detec- 
tive. Once is usually it. Rex Stout had little 
luck with Tecumseh Fox, for all his astute- 
ness. Bertha Cool and Harold Lam never 
came within miles of the popularity of Perry 
Mason. Even I have had varying success 
in trying to find an occasional substitute for 
Hildegarde Withers. 


The Way to Defeat 


The ambitious mystery author, therefore, 
should work to create a real, live, breathing, 
understandable character for his detective 
—and stick with him. The character ought 
to be something of the writer’s individual 
devising, and not an echo; echoes are al- 
ways fainter and hollower than the original. 
Few publishers today would even consider, 
for instance, a mystery novel about a bright 
gay young married couple; the Lockridges 
and James Fox have thoroughly explored 
that field. He would look askance on the 
suave, debonair young man who just hap- 
pens to be related to an Inspector at Homi- 
cide, or a meddlesome, warm-hearted spin- 
ster or a brash newspaper reporter—partic- 
ularly a girl-reporter who is always getting 
herself into jams. The surest way to defeat 
is to follow well-trodden paths. 

It is possible, but not easy, to devise a 
new detective character. But don’t go too 
far afield and write a detective novel like 
the one I once had reluctantly to reject 
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when I was editor of Brentano’s Publishers. 
It was a brilliantly-written script, but the 
detective was a hand-on-the-hip queer, an 
implied sexual deviate. It was with a very 
real regret that I turned down an excellent 
writing job, but there are still taboos in 
publishing and writers must learn them and 
go on from there. 


Mystery Taboos 


We still must avoid such off-beat topics 
as incest, and miscegenation. We still can- 
not, except under the most unusual circum- 
stances, have the murderer get away at 
the end, or fail to pay for his crime. We 
cannot create reader sympathy for those 
who take the law in their own hands. I 
can remember but two or three mysteries 
in which the murderer was a child (though 
it has happened often enough in real-life) ; 
I can remember none in which a child was 
the victim. 

Nor can we—and this is a relatively re- 
cent trend—portray our police officers, at 
least those on an investigative level, as 
comics or fools. The reading public real- 
izes that no man rises to be an Inspector 
or Captain or Lieutenant of Homicide if 
his fingers are all thumbs and if he can’t 
find his own pants’ pocket in the dark. You 
will note that nowadays Inspector Queen 
is never far behind the brilliant Ellery, that 
McKee is a sharp and well-trained profes- 
sional cop, and that Inspector Oscar Piper 
often has to rush in and save Miss Withers 
from her intrepid follies. 


This does not say that we cannot have 
an occasional crooked cop in our stories, 
but it is wise to balance him with a fellow 
officer who is absolutely on the level (as 
are most of our real-life police officers). 

We have other, recent taboos. The Baby 
In The Icebox was an exceptionally well- 
written tale—but too many readers know 
today that no child in a closed ice-box 
could live for more than thirty minutes. 
We can no longer use the device of the “in- 
stant” poison, where somebody takes a drop 
of liquid on his tongue, or a pinch of 
powder, and immediately succumbs. Cobra 
and coral-snake venom and hydrocyanic 
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acid, are the fastest-known poisons, but they 
work in twenty minutes or more. Readers 


will no longer accept scientifically unsound ‘ 


devices. 
The writer who wishes to touch on medi- 


co-legal toxicology in his book, should bone § 
up on Peterson Haines and Webster, or | 


Lucas, or Sydney Smith’s Forensic Medi- 
cine. 


Can We Make a Living? 


When I was a fledgling author, it used 
to be that writers in the mystery field 
could always find a place for their scripts 
in the pulp magazine field, at two cents a 
word and up. Now the comic-book and 


the lower forms of pocket-books have al- | 


most entirely put the detective magazine 
out of business. The few remaining ones 
are paying rarely more than a cent a word! 
If you consider the buying power of our 
vastly depreciated dollar, then the pulp 
field today represents a possible market for 
only the absolutely desperate writer. But it 
used to be a wonderful training ground for 
the beginner, and from the guidance of 
editors like Joe Shaw and magazines like 
the old Black Mask came many of our 
successful hard-cover mystery writers. 

In the Thirties, the mystery novel was 
the publisher’s stock in trade. Anything 
that made reasonable sense and ran to 
60,000 words came out resplendent on the 
publisher’s fall or spring list, with at least 
a $500 advance to the author against 
royalties and an almost sure sale of from 
8,000 to 10,000 copies. Those days are gone 
forever. 

It must be remembered that the mystery- 
detective novel has never had a really wide 
sale to the individual reader. Few people, 
except when taking a train or an ocean 
voyage, want to pay two or three dollars 
for a book which will usually be read once 
and then discarded or given away. It was 
the rental libraries who used to account 
for more than 75% of our sales. Most of 
them are gone now, and the few remaining 


ones—usually tucked away in a corner of | 


a drug store—feature only a few “best 
sellers” on top and a mish-mash of pub- 
lisher’s remainders below. 
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The Answer is Better Books 


We have to write better books, if we are 
to get and keep our heads above water. 
We have to write books that are slanted for 
the motion pictures, for television, for the 
one remaining detective book club, or for 
possible pocket-size reprint. We have to 
write books that will be acceptable in Eng- 
land, and the Scandinavian countries, and 
Germany and Switzerland and Italy and 
Spain. 

These secondary and tertiary sources of 
additional income are all-important now. 
No writer of mysteries, established or seek- 
ing to become established, can afford to 
neglect them—as I have said in a previous 
diatribe in this magazine. One only has 
to avoid stepping on people’s toes. 

There was a time not long ago when an 
American mystery stood little chance of 
reprint in England—our most fertile foreign 
field—if it had too much recount of copious 
repasts (they were strictly rationed then on 
that tight little isle) or if it was written too 
much in our vernacular. There is also the 
point of nomenclature to consider. People 
in foreign lands today are over-sensitive, 
and your “heavy” or other unpleasant 
characters must not have the name of 
Diego, or Moishe, or Hans. It is far safer 
to name your villains good old American 
names—I know one famous writer of mys- 
teries who has a list of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence on his wall, 
and always chooses one of them for his 
heavies. 

But to come back to the wider view, 
most of us mystery-writers know, or soon 
find out, that we are in a fiercely-competi- 
tive field. Some of us can make a certain 
success in the hard-cover field. Indeed, last 
season more than thirty first-novels were 
published in the mystery line. Others by- 
pass the hard-cover field completely, and 
write only for pocket-size. Frederic Brown 
and William Campbell Gault come im- 
mediately to mind. They are slanting all or 
almost all of their efforts in that direction. 
Some of these newer writers, like Jack 
Webb (no relation to the TV character) 
have made sales of fantastic proportions to 
the movies. The films, and for that matter 
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television and radio also, are desperately 
seeking for new, fresh material. But the 
accent in the stuff they buy has to be on 
character, on situation, and on dramatic 
surprise. 

The present situation is that a few novels 
or stories in the detective field sell high— 
to magazines or to pictures, or to TV. Many 
equally good jobs—in my opinion and that 
of most of the top book reviewers—have 
their little crowded hour and fade out of 
memory. 


You Have an Equal Chance 


It is up to the individual author to try 
to analyze the reasons for this. The story- 
editors and producers who decide on the 
purchase of material no longer go in for 
big names. They have more money to spend 
than they ever had before, due to the fact 
that pictures have largely dropped the 
B-budget things and are concentrating on 
five million dollar epics. In other words, 
they buy a lot less but pay a lot more. 

You have as good a chance as the next 
man, which was not true twenty years ago. 
Today “The play’s the thing. . . .” With 
the help of a reasonably-competent agent 
(which is easier said than done) your 
mystery novel, if properly developed, has a 
good chance of a movie sale, or if you pre- 
sent a new and cleverly-created detective 
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character, of being the basis of a television 
or radio series. 


The Need For Illusion 


We all know that in real life murder 
mysteries are solved—if at all—by a com- 
bination of the undramatic, routine ac- 
tivities of hard-working, uninspired cops 
(like my friends Ed Dieckmann of the San 
Diego force, or Lieutenant Buckley of Los 
Angeles homicide, who broke the Monahan 
murder). It is, however, very difficult for 
the average writer to do a story about these 
types. What they say in court and in official 
reports is only a pale shadow of their actual 
work and methods. Even if a writer has 
their good-will and can lure them into 
conversation they usually prove somewhat 
inarticulate. 
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. -- No more babies in iceboxes 


In writing mystery-detective fiction we 
are devisedly doing a most preposterous 
thing. We are telling our readers that crimes 
are solved by private-eyes, or debonair 
lawyers, or orchid-fanciers, or old-maid 
schoolteachers, when we all know that sort 
of thing rarely if ever goes on in real life. 

Reality—as far as the actual crime angles 
are concerned—is largely put aside by 
mystery-detective writers. We know that 
most murders are sordid, horrible things 
with grisly details, and usually with the 
motivation as simple as ABC. 

We must know as much as possible about 
the real thing, in order to depart from it 
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in our creative directions. We must as 


deftly as possible create an illusion, the J 
semblance of verisimilitude, and then go | 


on with spinning the yarn. 


The Important Changes 


If there is any outstanding change in the 9 
best mysteries of the last year or two as § 
contrasted with the past, it is in the reality J 
of the characters and of the setting. There § 
is a sweeping trend away from the old § 
devices—the oddly-assorted house-party on 
Long Island, the relatives assembled in the § 
library for the reading of the will, the § 


glamorous yacht on a pleasure cruise. Edi- 


tors today want stories with unusual and § 
interesting settings. I myself spent days at § 


Disney’s and other Hollywood cartoon stu- 


dios to get authentic material for Cold § 
Poison. I worked out as a guest-clown with 9 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum and Bailey § 
to get background for Unhappy Hooligan, § 


which Harpers will publish in January. 


Today the successful mystery novel must § 
be a novel first and a mystery second. This § 
is of course a trend which Dorothy Sayers § 
started many years ago, but which has § 
largely been taken up by only a few writers § 
until recently. There is also a tendency on §f 
the part of many successful authors to put | 
the detective somewhat in the shade, and § 
to put the spotlight on the characters in- 
volved. This of course prevents the building § 
of a series, which many of us have found § 


so very valuable in the past. 


I might mention here that for any writer J 
who is in, or planning to go into, the writ- J 
ing of mystery-detective fiction, it is an § 
absolute must to become a member or as- § 
sociate member of Mystery Writers of § 
America (228 West 24th Street, New York § 
11. Dorothy Gardiner is the executive sec- J 


retary. ) 


As far as markets are concerned, every § 
publisher—apart from those solely occupied J 
with technical works or text books—has J 


mystery novels on his lists. The beginning 


mystery writer might do well to query with J 
an outline or better still, with the first three § 


chapters and an outline of the rest of the 
book. 
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The magazine field changes from month 
to month. Ditto the two-bit pocket-books. 

In the hard-cover field, the situation is 
more settled, and policies are fairly well 
established. Most of the editors are old 
hands at the game; they are more than 
willing to take a chance on a promising 
newcomer even if they fear that the first 
novel may not do more than pay its way. 
But they want continuity in their lists. 
They want to line up authors who will 
deliver and continue to deliver. So to a 
large extent do the better magazine editors. 
Nothing for the mystery writer is more im- 
portant than establishing close relations 
with the editors. The writer who gets a 
letter instead of a printed rejection-slip 
has got it half-way made. He has a chance 
of becoming a personality instead of just 
a typed name. These openings he must 
pursue, tactfully and thoughtfully. If he 
has what looks like a possible in, he must 
concentrate on that particular market. 

Over all, while these are parlous times, 
there is no need to despair. The mystery- 
detective story is here to stay. The greats 
in the field are growing older, they are 
being buried with honors or else retiring 
from active competition. Somebody is going 
to write the mystery novels of tomorrow. 
It might as well be you. 


MARKETS 


We mailed a circular to a group of 
publishing houses which have published 
mysteries in the past. According to the 
editors’ wonderful replies printed below 
there is indeed no need for despair about 
marketing your mystery scripts if you have 
something really good to offer. Those of 
you interested in writing short mystery fic- 
tion might well query any of the leading 
slick magazines. 


Book Publishers 


(Hard cover and Paperbacks) 


Ace Books, 23 West 47th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Editor Donald Wollheim 
writes: 

“We are continually seeking for mystery 
and detective novels. We do around twenty 


a year in our series, most of which are used 
as Ace Double Novels. 


“We insist upon an American locale and 
likewise insist upon the story taking place 
at the present time. We want a male pyo- 
tagonist and we prefer that the protagonist 
carry the ball throughout the book. In 
short, we do not like changes of viewpoint. 
We prefer that the strength of the story 
shall be on action rather than on heavy 
deduction and we prefer that the protag- 
onist be placed in danger early and remain 
there throughout the bulk of the book. 
(We do not insist upon sex in the book, 
although we don’t object to its presence, if 
it is in the normal process of the story. 
We do object to those yarns wherein sex 
and sadism have been obviously and de- 
liberately injected into the story in order 
to attract a certain type of reader.) 


“The above is not an absolute rule and 
we deviate from it on occasions. We hope 
that people will continue to submit material 
to us even when it does not absolutely fit 
on all the above requirements. Our ultimate 
decision is always the question of the enter- 
tainment value of the writing. 


“Our preferred length is 55,000 words 
but we can vary this within 10,000 one way 
or another. While it is often best to send 
us completed novels, we will also work 
with an author on the basis of a completed 
synopsis and two or three finished chapters. 
We contract for each work by the standard 
pocket-book royalty rate and our minimum 
advance is $1,000. Address material directly 
to the editor.” 


Arcadia House, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Editor Alice Sachs 
buys mystery scripts along the humor and 
puzzle lines, with plenty of suspense. She 
does not buy the hard-boiled variety and 
wants no undue emphasis on sex or vio- 
lence. Two favorite Arcadia House authors 
are Eline Capit (Run From The Sheep), 
and Alfred Eichler (Death of an Artist). 
Scripts should run from 55,000 to 60,000. 
She prefers to see the entire script; will 
pay $150 on acceptance and split 50-50 on 
subsidiary rights. 10% royalty above 2,500 
copies. Send to Alice Sachs at above address. 
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Avon Publications, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Thomas Payne, Edi- 
tor-in-Chief buys mysteries here. Likes to 
see all types but thinks that puzzle and 
atmosphere types are becoming more pop- 
ular again. No taboos. Scripts should run 
from 50,000 to 70,000 words. Prefers to 
see sample chapters and outline. Standard 
paperback royalties with flexible advances. 


Bobbs Merrill Company, Inc., India- 
napolis 7, Indiana. Associate Editor Rose- 
mary B. York feels that there isn’t much 
money in the mystery field, but she is still 
willing to buy scripts that combine “the 
best qualities of novel writing with a really 
superior mystery technique.” Payment is 
on a royalty basis only. 


Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Editor Cass 
Canfield Jr. is interested in seing all types 
of mystery fiction. Has no taboos. Prefers 
to see completed scripts and buys on reg- 
ular royalty contract. 


Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. Herbert Michelman 
is interested in seeing mystery fiction. His 
preference is good mystery fiction—no spe- 
cial type. Most recent mysteries here have 
been the hard-boiled variety, by Lawrence 
Lariar, Adam Knight and Mike Roscoe. 

He prefers to see first the entire work 
before purchase or contract negotiation. 
However, he can judge and make decision 
from an outline submitted with several 
chapters. 

He operates on a contract basis with his 
authors, and pays an advance against roy- 
alties. 

Mystery scripts should be addressed to 
Herbert Michelman, Administrative Editor. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Editor 
Raymond T. Bond writes: 

“We are always interested in mystery 
fiction and will publish all types. 

“We find a growing demand for detective 
stories with detection. Many writers fail in 
giving the reader and the detective suffi- 
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cient clues to detect the criminal. We ad- 
vise all mystery writers to keep a constant 


eye on Agatha Christie for economy of 7 


dialog and dexterity of plot; on William P. 


McGivern for his clean, hard style; and on | 


Ursula Curtiss for her development of the : 


mood and tension of the suspense story. 
For us, writers should avoid commie stories 
in all degrees. 


“We like scripts from 65,000 to 75,000 § 


words, but they may be longer or shorter, 9 


depending on the plot. We don’t, as a rule jj 
like to read part of a manuscript, since | 


a mystery can go bad in the last chapter, 
but we do read parts of a novel now and 


then. We pay royalties from 10% up on 3 


the retail price of the novel.” 


Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 101 


Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. Editor 4 


John Farrar writes: 


“We are publishing very few mystery q 
stories at this time and only those of the § 


highest caliber with no special preference §j 
as to type. We pay the ordinary publishers’ §j 


rates. We prefer to see first drafts or com- a 
pleted novels and the scripts should be 


addressed to our editorial department.” 


Gold Medal Books, 67 West 44th Street, | 


New York 18, N. Y. Executive Editor Inez | 


Salinger writes : 

“We are interested, indeed, in seeing 
mystery fiction, the backbone of almost any 
soft-cover publisher’s list. 

“The word ‘suspense’ keynotes our mys- 
tery policy, if we have any such thing. We 
have found most saleable and exciting those 
novels which emphasize chase, atmosphere 
and breathless situations, rather than the 


.e 
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chess problem or more intellectual type of § 
puzzle. Basically, we have no cut-and-dried § 
preferences. Recently we put out three ff 
novels in quick succession by Peter Rabe, §f 
whom we consider a bright discovery and a § 
potential shining light of the hard-boiled § 


school. One of our most fabulous sellers is 


Richard Prather, whose yarns about Shell § 
Scott, a private eye whose tongue is always J 
planted firmly in cheek, have -sold con- § 


sistently in the millions. In our experience, 


we have found the humorous mystery novel § 
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“If it’s sex the editors want, I’ll give them sex!” 


tricky to pull off, but Prather is one of its 
ablest practioners. 

“Taboos? We have none, really. We ask 
only for good stories powerfully told that 
capture the reader early in the game and 
hold him on the edge of his chair from 
there on in. To make it easier on both 
editor and author, we like to see at least 
four chapters and a well-planned outline 
of action to come. Our twenty-five centers 
consist of from 60,000 to 70,0%0 words, our 
thirty-five centers from 89,000 to 120,000. 
We pay on the basis of print orders—a cent 


a copy on the first 200,000 printed, a cent 
and a half on each copy thereafter. Our 
minimum initial print order is 200,000 
copies. Scripts can be addressed to any of 
our editors.” , 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Grant Dugdale writes: 

“Although we do not publish very many 
mysteries, we are always glad to consider 
those that have real literary quality.” 


(Continued on page 73) 
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“THE 


PLAN 


is the 
THING” 


One way to snare your reader— 
best fact first, second best last 


S THERE ANY formula that an article 

writer, surrounded by pages of notes, 
references, quotes, and statistics, can use to 
create order out of chaos, to know what 
to put where? 

The first system I used as a beginning 
writer was called the /-4-3-2. I rated my 
material according to how much each bit 
interested me, numbering the most startling 
or moving item /, the second-best fact or 
anecdote 2, and so on. Then, in writing 
the story, I used / for my opening—a very 
sound idea, since whatever most interested 
me might be expected to snag the atten- 
tion of editor and readers. I then jumped 
at once to my least exciting material and 
worked back up to where my 2 item pro- 
vided a bang-up ending. 

I did manage to turn out a few salable 
pieces using this system, at a time when 
more advanced concepts might perhaps 
have been over my head. But, too many 
articles showed a deplorable tendency to 
run something like this: 

“John Jones, Centerville, Oklahoma, street 
car conductor, has just won a contract to 
sing leading baritone roles next season with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

“Born in Montana, Mr. Jones is married 
and has two daughters, Sharon, 6, and Jane, 


3%.” 


A variation of that method is to choose 
three main points of interest, use No. 1 
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By Helen Waterman 


for the opening and No. 2 for the close, 
and with No. 3 prop up the sag in the 
middle. 

All these “open-and-close-big” methods 
have the same major drawbacks. They 
work fine for a hodge-podge like “Funny 
Accidents of 1955,” but they are useless 
when the author wants to make a point, 
because his article “doesn’t go any place.” 


Stop That Yawn 


The next formula I latched onto was the 
Look, You, See, So. Here, your reader is 
idly leafing through a magazine and you 
break off his “Ho-hum!” right in mid- 
yawn. Your Look! is an opening sentence 
he just can’t bear to pass up. 

It might be, “I died last year, the doctors 
all tell me.” Or it could even be the mere 
statement, in the right home-beautiful 
magazine, that lavabos are all the rage. 
This appeal to some basic impulse, whether 
fear, sex, ambition, curiosity, or simply the 
desire to be more up-to-date than one’s 
neighbor, forces the browsing reader to stop 
at least for a second glance. 

And here the writer immediately snares 
the reader with the “You” part of the for- 
mula. Having shown that lavabos are the 
latest fad, the writer suggests that you, the 
reader, amaze your friends by being the 
first to own one. Or, having scared the 
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socks off his reader by threatening some 
disaster, the writer asks, “Are you pre- 
pared?” In either case the reader feels that 
you have his interest at heart. 

See refers to the main body of the arti- 
cle—the directions for lavabo painting and 
hanging, for building a bomb-shelter or 
fashioning a tourniquet. See may use sta- 
tistics, opinions, and arguments, or case 
histories to prove whatever point the writer 
is trying to make. 

So is the conclusion, the final paragraph 
that urges the reader to action. 


Good For How-To’s 


This popular formula is found time and 
again in how-to-make articles. It also often 
points out evils in need of correction. 
Opening with some striking statement 
about prostitution or dope addiction, fol- 
lowed by the danger to “your daughter,” 
the article exposes vice and closes with a 
call to fight the good fight, sometimes veiled 
in a statement like, “Voters next month will 
have their chance to decide.” 

Another well-known article pattern is 
the hoop-snake, in which the title, open- 
ing, body, and close are thought of as form- 
ing a circle. In a Writer’s Year Book sev- 
eral years ago, Nat McKelvey demonstrated 
this formula with his article entitled “Are 
You a Potential Thief?” 

The opening stated that supposedly 
honest people steal millions of dollars worth 
of goods every year. The body of the arti- 
cle discussed how and why people steal, 
and the concluding paragraph answered the 
title’s question by declaring, “You are a 
potential thief. But the odds are against 
your becoming one actually.” 

The hoop-snake, as visualized in this for- 
mula, has grasped his tail in his mouth, and 
the article’s beginning is firmly attached to 
the end. 

Mr. McKelvey neglected to mention 
what happens when an editor indulges his 
fixed habit of changing titles, but the old 
rule of salesmanship, “Tell ’em you’re go- 
ing to tell ’°em; then tell ’em; then tell ’em 
you told ’em,” still has its practical value. 
Writers who have trouble making their 
pieces “get anywhere” find it helpful to 





strive for the sense of completeness inherent 
in a premise broached, proven, and under- 
lined. 


What’s Right For the Goose Isn’t... 


No one formula, of course, can be used 
for all articles. 

Trade-journal and hobby magazines 
carry story after story beginning with some 
firm’s business problem, or with some gar- 
dener’s or photographer’s dilemma, outlin- 
ing in detail the method used to solve the 
difficulty, and showing the result—the dol- 
lars saved, or the prize-winning flowers 
grown. 

Self-help magazines like the anecdotal 
style. What you want to say may be that 
married people should not take their -quar- 
rels too seriously, or that shyness can be 
overcome by turning one’s thoughts out- 
ward toward others. Lectures, however, are 
as unwelcome in these magazines as when 
a parent tries to reason with a stubborn 
teen-ager. So the lesson pill must be sugar- 
coated—and if you don’t happen to have 
on hand a good anecdote that will slide 
down your reader’s throat easily, you make 
up one to fit. 

The typical self-help article opens with 
Tom and Mary (not otherwise identified) 
in the midst of a fictional quarrel, or with 
bashful Marylou trembling with shyness. 
Then a doctor of psychiatry is quoted on 
how he handles such cases, or statistics are 
presented to prove that all of us are bash- 
ful inside. Make-believe scenes are inter- 
spersed with the points they illustrate, ad 
lib, until the author’s stock of quotes and 
facts are covered, and the article ends with 
a bit of light-hearted advice to the effect 
that now the reader can avoid such emo- 
tional pitfalls. 


Be Your Own Physician 


There’s nothing unethical in doctoring 
up*’an opening, if you don’t distort facts. 
All too often, alas, your most interesting 
angle is nothing spicier than the news that 
$1,345,297 less taxes were collected this 
year than last year. So you fool around 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Why write it... 
if you 


AST SUMMER I encountered a Holly- 
wood producer who wanted to know 
if I was writing any fiction that might be 
be adaptable to the movies. I told him I 
had devoted the past year to my waterfront 
novel. The rotund gentleman with a soft 
Viennese accent shook his head in concern 
for my apparent loss of common sense. 
“I never heard of such a thing,” he said. 
“Why spend all that time on something 
that has no chance of being sold to the 
movies?” 

I found it a little difficult to explain to 
this one-track-minded friend that after five 
years of prowling the New York waterfront, 
roaming the West Side and Jersey bars 
across from the docks, drinking beer with 
longshore families in the kitchens of their 
$26.50 per month railroad flats, and talking 
to harbor union leaders, waterfront priests, 
and Irish and Italian rank-and-file “insoi- 
gents,” our film “On the Waterfront” left 
me with an irresistable conviction that there 
was still far more to say than could pos- 
sibly be included in my screen play for the 
picture. 

This feeling is an inevitable result of the 
fundamental difference between the two 
media I have used in coping with my 
waterfront experience: the motion picture 
and the novel. 

For the past fifteen years I have worked 
principally in the field of fiction, but be- 


can’t sell 


cause my father was for many years the 
head of a major film studio, and because 
I was raised in Hollywood, I may be some- 
thing of a literary schizophrene. 

As a novelist and part-time screen writer 
I confess to a live and continuing interest 
in both ways of storytelling. The novelist 
succumbing to Hollywood scenario-writing 
is an old sad story, a downward path to 
unwisdom that haunts me. But as a be- 
liever in the art and power of the film, 
as well as a die-hard novelist, I see dif- 
ference rather than conflict between the 
two forms, so long as authors do not confuse 
one with the other. 

One can go to Hollywood without suc- 
cumbing to Hollywood, and one who is 
interested in writing truly can move back 
from the film into the novel, where he. may 
find another, more ranging kind of esthetic 
experience. 

Actually, a filmplay seems to me related 
more closely to the short story than to the 
novel. At least its dramatic unity is closer. 
The difference is, of course, that a short 
story is tightly disciplined in form, writer- 
fulfilled in content. The screenplay is re- 
stricted in form. It is the director who has 
the opportunity to develop character and 
background through insight, so that the 
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director-writer co-creation. 
To take my “Waterfront” script as an 


Condensed from The Saturday Review of Literature, September 3, 1955. Copyright Saturday Review Associates, 1955. 
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The story was already sold to the 
movies, but he wrote it again be- 
cause there’s more to writing than 
money —there’s saying what you 
have to say and the novel was his 
best way fo say it. 


it to the 


example, its length (after much pruning) 
was 115 manuscript pages. The novel was 
five times as long. The film is an art of 
high points. I think of it as embracing five 
or six sequences, each one mounting to a 
climax that rushes the action onward. 


The novel is an art of high, middle and 
low points and, though I believe its form 
must never be overlooked, it’s the sort of 
form you lock the front door against, know- 
ing full well it will climb into one of the 
small back-windows thoughtfully left open 
for it. The film does best when it con- 
centrates on a single character. It tells the 
“Informer” superbly. It tends to lose itself 
in the ramifications of “War and Peace.” 
It has no time for what I call the essential 
digressions. The “digression” of compli- 
cated, contradictory character. The “di- 
gression” of social background. The film 
must go from significant episode to more 
significant episode in a constantly mounting 
pattern. It’s an exciting form. But it pays 
a price for this excitement. It cannot wan- 
der as life wanders, or pause as life always 
pauses, to contemplate the incidental or the 
unexpected. 

So, in the film “On the Waterfront” we 
followed the life-line of Terry Malloy, a 
half-vicious hoodlum caught between the 
waterfront mob and the vaguest, anxious 
beginnings of a conscience. But the re- 
stricting form of He said—She said allowed 
no time to relate Terry to his background, 
to explore his mind with its groping efforts 


By Budd Schulberg 


Pictures? 


to shake off its sloth, to catch him off guard, 
so to speak. More important, the film’s con- 
centration on a single dominating character, 
brought close to the camera-eye, made it 
esthetically inconvenient—if not impossible 
—to set Terry’s story in its social and his- 
torical perspective. What I have tried to do 
in the novel is to use Terry as a single 
strand in a rope of intertwining fibres, in 
order to suggest the knotted complexities 
of the world of the waterfront that loops 
around New York, a lawless frontier almost 
unknown to the metropolitan citizenry. 


During the 1952-1953 period when I 
was preparing the screenplay I was fully 
aware that the wholesale crimes of the 
waterfront were not to be explained merely 
by the prominence of certain gentlemen 
from Sing Sing and Dannemora in positions 
of authority on the docks. The shipping 
companies and the stevedore management 
had accepted—in some cases encouraged— 
the thugs for years, and in many cases city 
politicians were nothing less than partners 
of the longshore union racketeers. It was 
this unhealthy axis, I knew, that- made it 
so difficult to bring any real democratic 
reform to the graft-ridden docks. I even 
discussed with my film collaborators scenes 
that would dramatize this civic blight. 
Those scenes were not eliminated through 
any cowardice or fear of censorship, as some 
critics have suggested. No, it was another 
tyrant, the ninety-minute feature form, that 
lopped off their heads. 
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But, the novel is a wide-angle lens, 
broader even than Cinerama. The real 3-D. 
The novel is the ideal medium for the de- 
velopment of social themes. There I found 
my opportunity to put Terry Malloy in 
proper focus. It only required retelling his 
story from another point of view, and with 
a different end in mind. I mean this liter- 
ally and figuratively. Terry’s decision, even 
his fate, became subordinated to the anx- 
ious balance and the fate of the waterfront 
as a whole. This demanded an entirely 
different ending, as well as fuller develop- 
ment of characters who were secondary 
figures in the film. So, Father Barry, the 
“waterfront priest,” is brought to stage 
center, is allowed to share the action with 
Terry and to dominate the thinking of the 
book. As a curate in a poor parish he must 
take grave chances if he is to follow Christ. 
The film had no time for this sort of thing. 
The novel has not only time but the obli- 
gation to examine this with great care. This 
searching becomes, in fact, the stuff of the 
novel, and the violent action line of Terry 
Malloy is now seen for what it is, one of 
the many moral crises in the spiritual-social 
development of Father Barry. 

In the great novels “Moby Dick,” “War 
and Peace,” “The Red and the Black” we 
see how the action and the ideas are able 
to flow together, with no violence one to 
the other. There you have the glory of the 
novel, the reason why in this age of super- 
communication we should never forsake 
the novel. I am not so vain as to claim 
membership in that great company for my 
“Waterfront,” but in the tradition—from 
Stendahl to Steinbeck—I was able to work 
veins impossible in dramatic art. 

It was not only that, having gained a 
great deal of knowledge and indignation 
from men on the docks, I was able to speak 
out in a way not feasible on film. I was 
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able to speak-in, to search the interior 
drama in the heart and mind of a cleric 
militant who dares apply the insights of 
his Savior to the dark and godless alley- 
ways of the waterfront. 

Thus, regardless of the surprising popu- 
larity of our film, and regardless of the suc- 
cess or failure of my novel, I have already 
had my reward. I had the privilege of 
friendship with a number of labor priests 
who were concerned for the inhumanity of 
the slavish “shape-up” of men born to be 
free. Now I was able to create a figure in 
their image, to follow him into an Irish 
tenement wake, to take him for a solitary, 
mind-troubled walk along the river where 
he can measure his religious convictions 
against the spiritually bankrupt atmosphere 
of a typical waterfront neighborhood. I can 
listen in on his private prayers as he kneels 
sleepless on the cold floor of his cell-like 
room in the rectory, and I can end not 
with a dramatic close-up of Marlon Brando, 
excellent in its own way, but with the 
deeper truth of inconclusiveness as this 
priest stands at night on the edge of the 
Hudson weighing the martyrdom of Terry 
Malloy and thinking bitterly of the mil- 
lions on millions in the great city who do 
not care, “Having eyes, they see not.” 

So, grateful as I was for the reception of 
our film, I am even more grateful to the 
limitless scope of the novel which has given 
me the opportunity to try to sum up my 
hundreds of days and nights among a won- 
derful people, embattled, humorous, and 
perhaps tragically ensnared. 

Maybe what I am trying to say is that a 
film must act, a book has time to think and 
wonder. There is the essential difference 
which keeps me, for all my love of movie- 
going and film-writing, still a confirmed 
novelwriter and an_ enthusiastic novel 
reader. In the flush of TV spectaculars, 
wider and wider screeneramas, and all the 
rest of our frightful, fruitful mechanical ad- 
vancements the book is still the essential 
civilizing influence, able to penetrate the 
unknowns of human aspiration. 

That’s my answer, as simply as I know 
how to put it, to the Philistine who asks, 
“Why write it if you can’t sell it to pic- 
tures?” 
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write for the 


CORPORATION 
SHOWCASE 


Many business magazines offer wide variety and top pay 


eee AS IT may seem there is a 
large and voracious market where the 
relatively unknown writer can hobnob with 
people like J. P. Marquand, John Stein- 
beck or Bernard DeVoto, and at the same 
time drag down rates that sometimes com- 
pare favorably with those paid by top maga- 
zines. 

This market, according to an estimate 
made by the Wall Street Journal, consists of 
some 1,400 magazines which rarely appear 
on newsstands, yet have a combined circula- 
tion topping twenty-five million copies per 
issue. These are the “corporation showcase 
magazines” now circulating in millions of 
American homes. They range from trade 
journals of specialized appeal such as The 
Commercial Fisherman or Hardware Age, 
to a number of big glossy productions like 
Chrysler Events Magazine and Friends, 
each slanted for a wide reader group. 


New Slant on Prospecting 


Most professional writers who use the 
newsstands as their barometer of the pub- 


By John Wisdom 


lishing trade are totally unaware that such 
a hidden bonanza vein exists. Yet, if you 
begin prospecting, you can mine it for a 
pleasant and satisfactory income. 

What is this market? Well, you might 
call it public relations on a new level. It 
is magazine production on a phenomenal 
scale by organizations whose prime business 
is not publishing. In order to promote good- 
will as well as to plug their products and 
services many manufacturers, railroads, re- 
tailers and insurance companies have in- 
vaded the magazine field in a big way. 

A good example is the slick picture 
magazine Friends, distributed by Chevrolet 
Dealers and put out by the Chevrolet Di- 
vision of General Motors. Its articles and 
picture spreads are aimed at family reader- 
ship; its circulation is now well over two 
million copies per issue. Others of the same 
type are Ford Times, Prudential Family and 
Buick. These are but a few of the showcase 
magazines that blend both quality and slick- 
ness, are aimed at the general reader, and 
are handsomely put out in formats ranging 
from pocket-size to big spreads. 








The better of these corporation pieces, 
although basically public relations tools, are 
on the prowl for high-quality writing, 
whether it be essays, travelogs, verse or short 
stories. Leaf through some of the important 
ones: the Ford Motor Company’s two show- 
case magazines, Ford Times and Lincoln- 
Mercury Times, or General Motors’ Buick 
or the Abbott Laboratories publication 
What’s New. In them you'll find articles by 
Marquand, Aldous Huxley, James Norman, 
Rex Stout, or verse by Christopher Fry and 
Ogden Nash; all names you’d expect to see 
in SEP, Atlantic or Cosmo, but not in a 
house organ. You'll find Bernard DeVoto 
sitting in the Ford Magazine with a piece 
entitled “Traveling the Louisiana Purchase,” 
or Rex Stout musing essay-wise on the town 
he likes, “Brewster, New York,” in the Oc- 
tober 1954 issue, Lincoln-Mercury Times. 

Although the bulk of the 1,400 showcases 
and house organs pay moderate rates, 
usually one cent to five per word, there are 
a couple of dozen or more who’ll come close 
to rates paid by the big national magazines. 


The Ratio is 6:1 


The nice thing about these magazines, 
however, is that although they do use promi- 
nent names for their draw value, for every 
big-name piece they also carry six or seven 
articles and contributions by less well-known 
freelancers. And they pay the newcomer 
close to top rates. I have made up to forty 
cents a word in some of these markets. 

During a period when I was writing 
articles exclusively and had no agent, my 
average word rate from the showcase maga- 
zines was a shade over eighteen cents a 
word. The Ford publications offer between 
twenty and thirty cents a word for short 
articles, 800 to 1,600 words. Friends will 
often equal Life and Look rates for its pic- 
ture stories, while for one short illustrated 
article the Chrysler Publications paid five 
hundred dollars. 

The advantages of writing for these mar- 
kets are numerous, and it might be worth 
while leafing through some of them. In 
addition to good pay, one of the greatest 
enticements, particularly for the newcomer 


or the writer who works without an agent, 
is that the editorial offices of most of these 
magazines are outside of New York. Most 
of them rely on freelance material coming 
directly from authors themselves. Many of 
the magazines will add to the acceptance 
checks, liberal expense money. A fourth 
advantage is the variety and types of ma- 
terial the showcase editors hunger after. 
They're in the market for essays, travel 
pieces, short articles, fiction, household 
hints, how-to-do-its and verse, and they'll 
use material ranging in length from a few 
hundred to two thousand words. 


Breakdown on Variety 


Even a magazine such as Lincoln-Mer- 
cury Times, obviously devoted to motor car 
promotion and motoring, exhibits a breadth 
of interests. Take the October, 1954, issue 
and break it down. 


Rex Stout leads off with his nostalgic 
portrait of Brewster, New York. It is fol- 
lowed by a lively local color piece about 
San Francisco’s Barbery Coast and Italian 
style bowling as done there. The third 
article by Robert Hodesh, is a travel piece, 
exploring the bayous of Louisiana. This is 
followed by an article entitled “Of Dogs 
and Men,” by Edmund Ware Smith, a 
charming tale about bird dogs and hunting 
in England. “The Buggy’s Last Stand,” by 
Charles Harper, deals with the last oper- 
ating buggy factory in the U. S. This piece, 
apparently for contract, is followed by a 
picture story by Fred Moon and W. Hard- 
ing Hughes, called “Mercury to the Rescue.” 
It relates the adventures of a man who uses 
a Mercury car to scale Georgia’s famous 
Stone Mountain on rescue missions. It is 
promotion sugar coated with an adventure 
yarn. The next article is one of my own, 
entitled “Marfil,” an historical profile of a 
remote and fabulous Mexican ghost town. 
It is followed by a fishing article, George X. 
Sand’s “Bluefish Madness at Boca.” This is 
followed by a regular feature called “Out- 
standing Restaurants,” a two-page spread 
of watercolor illustrations, thumbnail de- 
scriptions and prize recipes from notable 
American restaurants. The final story called 
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“Contemporary Home, Contemporary 
Cars,” is a picture spread about a modern 
home in California, The Ford Company 
gets in its plug by posing two of its cars in 
the driveway of the estate. 


Promote with Modesty 


When writing for the showcase magazine 
it is advisable not to lean over backward 
promoting the publisher’s products. Out 
of twelve or fifteen articles scheduled for 
an issue in one of these magazines, the 


Letter To Santa 


Dear Santa Claus, or facsimiles fairly reasonable, 
Herewith are my requests, most pointedly pre-seasonable: 


Don’t give me perfume, candy, roses, 
Nor even sheerest nylon hoses. 

I don’t want teaspoons for my silver set 
Don’t want a lighter for my cigarette. 
Keep that flighty 

Black lace nighty. 

These things delight me, but inasmuch 


As I’m trying to sell stories and verses and such— 
Please send me an envelope, long and thin, 

With a three-figure check enclosed therein. 

And, Santa, if you would please me most, 


Sign it—the Saturday Evening Post! 



























ship.” He doesn’t want pieces that mention 
the C & O too much. The promotion, when _ 
it appears, is done with deftness—a photo- 
graph, a specially prepared article—but 
the promotional item is always offset by a 
multitude of general interest articles. 

My experience has been that it is safest 
just to write a good article and forget the 
promotion. Your piece has just as good a 
chance and can be submitted to a wider 
range of markets if you don’t tie in the 
company’s product. 

The magazines sponsored by the bigger 
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By Catherine Cunningham 


company’s product may only appear in one 
or two pieces. One of the reasons explain- 
ing the wide acceptance and mounting cir- 
culation of such magazines is that they do 
not bludgeon people with promotional ma- 
terial. Tracks, one of the older and better 
magazines of this type, put out by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company, is 
always on the lookout for articles about the 
glamor of railroading, festival and holiday 
events. 

According to Editor Ted O’Meara, 
“Tracks is for internal and external reader- 


4 


corporations have broad operating budgets 
and are well staffed. As a result, the edi- 
tors are pleasant to deal with, are coopera- 
tive and prompt. If you are unknown to 
them, they prefer a finished article and 
illustrations if needed. After they get to 
know you, the query path is the most effi- 
cient approach. 

When I query an editor about an article 
idea, I enclose from .three to six snapshots 
of the subject material. Often, this added 
visual touch is the scale-tipping straw that 
prompts an editor to give you a go-ahead. 
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On occasions, however, where material is 
such that you must give it a full treatment 
to make it persuasive, write up the article 
and gamble. Sometimes the gamble will 
pay off in curious ways. On one occasion 
I did a short piece on a new road in Mexico 
and sent it in, without previous query, to 
Ford Times. Unfortunately, the editors had 
commissioned an artist to take notes and 
do sketches of the route some months be- 
fore. However, instead of rejecting my 
piece offhandedly, the editors offered to 
buy the piece in the hopes that they could 
combine it with the artist’s work. 
Sometimes you have to think twice to 
peg an idea properly. By this I mean, find 
an angle or a way of packaging your idea 
so it is saleable. Even though your material 
is prosaic, there is usually a way. For ex- 
ample, for years I’ve driven back and forth 
between my home in Mexico and the U. S., 
over a highway that has been open for a 
dozen years. It is picturesque, but no more 
so than any other road into Central Mex- 
ico. One day, however, I hit on the angle 
that this particular road was unique in 
that it was almost mountainless. You could 
get from Laredo to Mexico hardly encount- 


ering a hairpin turn. A route such as this 
should appeal to tourists who disliked 
mountain driving. The result was a travel 
article for Ford Times called, “The Low 
Road to Mexico.” 


Clinch It with a Picture 

Often, illustrations will make your piece 
or break it. Since many of the showcase 
magazines are edited outside of New York, 
and the files of picture agencies aren’t 
readily available, they rely on the free- 
lancer for pics. In a number of the more 
lavish magazines, color work is a must; pay- 
ment for transparencies as well as black 
and whites is excellent. Almost all the cor- 
poration magazines want pictures. Some 
like Ford Times, Chrysler Events Magazine, 
Lincoln-Mercury Times, and DeSoto-Ply- 
mouth’s People and Places, as well as others, 
pay $5 to $15 for black and whites and up 
to $50 for color transparencies. 

Now, where do you find the editorial 
offices of these magazines? This takes some 
exploring for you can’t pick up copies on 
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a newsstand, Some of the showcase journals 
are edited and published by the public re- 
lations offices of the corporations them- 
selves. There is, however, a growing trend 
and a new industry, consisting of agencies 
which publish strings of magazines for in- 
terested corporations. In some cases these 
are advertising agencies, in others, special 
publishing departments under PR agencies. 
Some of the larger enterprises of this type 
are: The Drake Merchandising Company, 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago; Newcomb 
& Sammons, 224 E. Ontario, Chicago; R. 
O. Polk, 431 Howard; Prince & Company, 
5435 W. Fort; Ross-Roy, Inc., 2751 E. 
Jefferson, and Ceco Publishing Unit 
(Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc.), all in 
Detroit.. In New York: the K. C. Pratt, 
Inc., 50 E. 42nd, and Con Gebbie Press, 
19 E. 48th Street. 

By writing to these companies you can 
find out what magazines they publish. It 
would take a Paul Bunyan to list all the 
magazines that come under the corpora- 
tion showcase heading. You will find many 
of these listed in the trade-journal section 
of the Writer’s Market Column each month 
and also in the Writer’s Market book. Be- 
low are the names and addresses of some 
of the top magazines in this field. But I 
suggest you don’t write for these unless you 
have studied some sample issues. 


Chrysler Events Magazine, 431 Howard Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Colonial Ways, Colonial Stores, P.O. Box 
4358, Atlanta 2, Ga. 

Tracks, 4,000 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Americas, Pan-American Union Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Friends, Ceco Publishing Company, 4-105 
General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan. 

Ford Times, Publication Division, Ford Motor 
Company, Dearborn, Michigan. 

Lincoln-Mercury Times—as above. 

Buick Magazine, Buick Motor Car Company, 
818 West Hancock Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 

People and Places, 333 N. Racine Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Rexall Magazine, Rexall Drug Company, 8480 
Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. 

Space, Hyster Company, publication, 2902 
N.E. Clackamas Street, Portland, Oregon. 
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How To Keep The Most And Give The Least 


can I deduct 


LAS VEGAS? 


By Don Radbruch 


AX TIME IS drawing near and soon the 

writer, instead of struggling for a new 
plot, will be using that same old plot 1040 
with its inevitable dismal ending. 

But it’s probably not as bad as you think, 
for to the government, if not your family, 
writing is a legitimate business. For tax 
purposes it is handled as such—cash re- 
ceived against cash expended; the balance 
is either profit or loss. Cash received seems 
simple enough, but what about cash ex- 
pended? What is a legitimate and deducti- 
ble expenditure? The tax collector sums 
it up simply, with a phrase that is a classic 
indefinite definition—“ordinary and neces- 
sary.” 


How To Be Ordinary 


For the average American used to the 
popular pastime of being one-up on the 
government, this could seem like a tempting 
opportunity. A writer may hopefully pounce 
on this as an “extraordinary” way to make 
the payment of taxes unnecessary. Here’s 
your opportunity to take off for Las Vegas, 
write an article about the night life there 
and send it to The Saturday Review of Lit- 


erature to be rejected. So then you can write 
off the $825 you spent as an “ordinary and 
necessary” business loss and deduct it ac- 
cordingly. Well, don’t try it—it’s doubtful 
that the government is quite that sporting. 

Probably the first question to answer is, 
“Who is a writer?” In the eyes of the tax 
collector any person making a serious at- 
tempt at writing, regardless of whether or 
not he has sold anything, is a writer. So 
what’s a “serious attempt”? When does one 
graduate from the hobby class to a profes- 
sional? 

Odds are the writer’s tax form won’t be 
checked closely enough to determine if the 
serious attempt is being made—but don’t 
count on it! Sooner or later everybody’s 
Form 1040 receives the microscopic treat- 
ment so you’d better be prepared. When 
you are one of the unlucky few to receive 
the deluxe inquisition, much hinges on the 
basis of a personal interview with an In- 
ternal Revenue auditor. The auditors are 
just people, and they’ll vary from consider- 
ing anybody a writer to doubting if Ernest 
Hemingway is more than a hobbyist. If in 
your own mind you’re making a serious at- 
tempt, if you have a few acceptance slips 
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and/or a stack of the rejection variety, you 3. 


are a writer—government version. How 
lousy you are the government doesn’t really 
care. 


You Are a Business 


You are expected, as a writer, to operate 
as most other small businesses do—cash in 
against cash out. For most, the ‘Total re- 
ceipts from business or profession” is a sim- 
ple matter; for those writers fortunate 
enough to be involved with royalties, the 
matter is quite complex and usually re- 
quires the services of a professional tax con- 
sultant. When writers who operate on a 
piecework basis are paid for their work it is 
income for that calendar year. The only 
exception is that if you have been working 
on a manuscript for over 24 months, the 
income received for it can be spread over 
that period of time. 

Regardless of the expected length of the 
project, expenses should be reported as they 
are incurred—to “save” expenses until the 
work is published leads to hopelessly in- 
volved bookkeeping. 

So what’s expenses? Authorities seem to 
agree that the items listed below are legiti- 
mate business expenses for a writer. Going 
through them deduction-wise, as they ap- 
pear on the form 1040-C you'll have to 
fill out, they are as follows under “Other 
business deductions.” 

1. “Salaries and wages.” This covers money 
expended for labor of any description. 
Research and the typing of manuscripts 
are probably the main items for the 
average writer. Don’t get the idea of 
paying your wife (on paper)—she’ll 
have to report it as income and the 
government will nail her for the taxes 
you avoid. 

2. “Rent on business property.” If you 
rent office space it is listed as such. It is 
also permissible to pro-rate a part of 
your home rental if you use one room 
exclusively for writing. Such tactics 
would not be advisable unless you are 
selling fairly regularly, for such a deduc- 
tion with a zero income could attract 
the tax collector’s attention and suspi- 
cions. 


“Depreciation and obsolescence (ex- 


plain in Schedule C-1).” Items that you 
purchase or are using that have a rela- 
tively long life are written off on the 
basis of their life expectancy. For the 
average writer only a typewriter and 
perhaps a camera or desk would be 
“depreciable,” each item being listed 
separately in Schedule C-1. Although 
the government does have a table of the 
expected years of life of various items, 
and the percentage of the item’s value 
to be deducted in any one year, the table 
need not be rigidly adhered to. In most 
cases it is up to the taxpayer to estimate 
the expected life of his equipment and 
write it off accordingly. It’s usually an 
advantage bookeepingwise to under- 
estimate the life of the item, write it off 
and forget it. If you’ve done some re- 
decoration in your home in line with 
writing, such as soundproofing a room 
because the kids and TV were driving 
you nuts, that’s a perfectly legitimate 
deduction and would be absorbed on the 
basis of the expected life of your home. 
“Other business expenses (explain in 
Schedule C-2).” This covers everything 
else you can think of. The principle 
categories to remember are the follow- 
ing, although the grouping, while ac- 
ceptable to the tax collector, is not nec- 
essarily the only proper classification. 

A. Travel. This is probably the major 
item for most non-fiction writers, 
and could be the same for a fiction 
writer who must travel to obtain 
background material. 

The travel item is probably the 
most controversial on the writer’s 
Form 1040, for just a thin line di- 
vides legitimate travel expense from 
unnecessary or  semi-recreational 
traveling. Where this line lies no one 
seems to be quite sure—the tax col- 
lector included. 

The fiction writer is the worst off 
on the travel question, for who’s to 
say if it’s necessary for him to travel 
extensively for background material? 
Can he prove it’s impossible for him 
to write about the High Sierra with- 
out the atmosphere of the mountains 
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at hand? The non-fiction writer is 
in a little better shape, for nobody 
expects him to write a story on the 
fishing at Catalina Island without 
visiting there, but what if he took 
his family along for a week’s vaca- 
tion at the same time? A great many 
writers end up writing and/or selling 
stories about locations or people they 
met on trips that certainly started as 
pleasure jaunts—what do you do 
here? 


It’s a rough problem and the best 
way out is to use the “ordinary and 
necessary” approach. On a trip that 
is partly for pleasure, pro-rate the 
expenses in a manner you consider 
reasonable—such would likely be the 
situation for a fiction writer absorb- 
ing atmosphere. In the case of gath- 
ering background material, the fic- 
tion writer should be prepared to 
prove that the material was not avail- 
able locally or by correspondence 
with persons in the area visited. 

Your auto is the most complicated 
form of transportation, for all others 
are figured at cost. The private auto 
may be calculated at the actual cost 
of gasoline and oil plus repairs, tires, 
and depreciation. But you also use 
the auto for your own personal busi- 
ness and recreation, so the repairs, 
tires, and depreciation must be pro- 
rated on the basis of how much is 
business and how much is pleasure. 
Complicated, isn’t it? Most private 
tax consultants recommend using a 
straight 7 cents per mile, and this 


... Can you write about the Sierras without a mountain atmosphere? 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


system is certainly the easy way out 
for the average writer. 

Also under the general heading of 
travel is the cost of food and lodging 
while you are away from - home. 
Items such as luggage, telephone 
calls, tips, and travel insurance 
should be included under this head- 
ing. And a believe-it-or-not deduc- 
tion that might belong here is baby 
sitting, for if the combined income 
of a husband and wife is less than 
$4500 per year, the government al- 
lows the woman to deduct up to 
$600 per year for child care “to get 
a job, keep a job, or be self-em- 
ployed.” 

Entertainment. An item that’s more 
than likely bigger than you’d expect. 
Deductible is the cost of food, drinks, 
flowers, theater tickets, or anything 
you may supply in the way of enter- 
tainment to a person connected with 
a story or article. This includes the 
beer you bought the old duffer in 
the ghost town while pumping him 
about lost mines. 

Agents’ fees. You can either deduct 
these or subtract them directly from 
your income. 

Books. Material needed for research, 
market lists, and of course, WRITER’S 
DicEst. 

Office supplies. Stationery, type- 
writer ribbons, and any other items 
used in your “office.” The major 
item of postage goes under this head- 
ing. 
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- Flowers could be a Necessary Expense 


F. Miscellaneous. Any expenses that 
won’t fit in the other categories! 


Records and Receipts 


You are expected to keep records and 
books as in any other business. Receipts for 
all expenses should be obtained and saved 
for at least three years. A large part of your 
records will be the products of your type- 
writer—proof that you are writing, whether 
or not you’re selling. 

Your correspondence with editors will 
also become part of your records. Favorable 
answers to letters of query will be proof that 
relatively large expenditures in preparation 
of an article or story were justified. Whether 
or not the story sells will not interest the 
tax collector, but if you take off on a $5,000 
trip to Pogo Pogo without even a “maybe” 
from an editor, the tax man will quite 
likely be interested. 

The main thing to remember is that if 
your tax form is chosen for close scrutiny 
by the Internal Revenue Service, it’s up to 
you to prove to their satisfaction that the 
expenses incurred were legitimate. Again 
much of this proof rests on the basis of that 
personal interview and on the judgment of 
the tax representative doing the interview- 
ing. Probably the safest way out is to as- 
sume that when and if you are interviewed 
the interviewer may have a hangover and 
be in a none too “ordinary and necessary” 
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frame of mind. If you assume this through- 
out form 1040 all should be well. 

So by now maybe you’ve mastered form 
1040-C but you are not quite through. 
There’s a little gem known as 1040-ES— 
“Declaration of estimated tax.” Full-time 
free lancers should be well aware of this, 
for being in business for themselves they pay 
their entire income tax by filing on this 
form. Part-time writers will pay the bulk 
of their tax by the usual withholding means, 
but if they make a gross of $100 or more in 
a year by writing (or any other means not 
subject to withholding tax) they are sup- 
posed to file Form 1040-ES. If you have lots 
of exemptions and a low salary maybe you 
can avoid it but that’s doubtful, so you’re 
stuck! Briefly it works like this: Estimate 
your writing income for 1956 on the basis of 
what you earned in 1955; then you pay four 
installments throughout 1956 on the differ- 
ence between your total expected tax and 
the amount to be withheld from your wages. 
It’s OK to estimate a zero net income out of 
your plus $100 gross, if such was the case in 
1955, and pay no tax when filing the 1040- 
ES, but you’re still supposed to file. 

By now you might not have the foggiest 
notion how to fill out the tax forms, but at 
least you are alerted to the existence of lots 
of expenses you maybe didn’t know you 
had. For help with the mechanics of put- 
ting the proper figures on the proper lines, 
several excellent booklets (deductible) are 
on the market. Private tax consultants or 
public accountants have the necessary 
know-how at a fee that usually won’t ex- 
ceed $10 (deductible). The employees of 
your nearest Federal Tax Office will help 
you in any way possible, although they are 
likely to be rushed at this time of the year. 


Right now your deductibly inclined 
brain is probably conjuring up beautiful 
thoughts of converting the attic of your 
home into the perfect hideaway for your 
“writing” activities. You are picturing the 
expensive acoustical tile ceiling, the hard- 
wood floor, the hi-fi record player, the 27- 
inch TV, and the well-stocked built-in bar. 
But before your deductible paradise lands 
you in jail it might be well to remember the 
ancient modern proverb, “Discretion is the 
better part of form 1040.” 
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Marley Cole tells why he chose VANTAGE 


PRESS to publish his first book which 
became a coast-to-coast best seller 


MARLEY COLE 


10 Weeks on 
Best-Seller Lists! 


Marley Cole’s book, Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, The New 
World Society, was on 
best-seller lists for ten 
weeks, in periodicals such 
as The New York Times, 
New York Herald Trib- 
une, Publishers’ Weekly, 
Retail Bookseller, Los 
Angeles Times, Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Milwaukee 
Journal, Atlanta Journal, 
and many others. 


Are YOU looking for a publisher? 
Send for our free 24-page booklet. 


Take a friendly suggestion from 
Marley Cole and learn about the 
successful publishing program of 
Vantage Press, America’s No. 1 
Co-operative Publisher, and sev- 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


America’s No. 1 Co-operative Publisher 
120 West 31 Street, Dept. AA ® 


IN CALIFORNIA 


6253 Hollywood Blvd. 


Hollywood 28, Calif. 














“Vantage delivered the goods!" says Mr. Cole 


“One of the largest and oldest publishing houses 
worked with me on my book Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
until the job was finished. After a long delay, they 
decided it was not for them. Then followed a pain- 
ful period of trying one house after another, with 
no success. 


“Finally I approached Vantage Press. They saw ‘in 
the book what nobody else could see—a challenging 
subject that could take the public by surprise and 
capture a large, unsuspected audience. I studied 
Vantage’s distribution and promotion facilities. They 
invited some of my own ideas. 


“One big question in my mind was: if this book 
should go over big, could Vantage deliver the goods? 
They certainly did! The book sold 85,000 copies in 
the first ten weeks, and Jehovah’s Witnesses landed 
on best-seller lists all over the country. Foreign edi- 
tions, also arranged by Vantage, are coming out in 
England, Germany, France, and other countries. 
Vantage came through splendidly.” 








enth largest publisher in the na- 
tion. Send for our free 24-page 
brochure which tells how we can 
publish, promote and distribute 
your book. Ask for booklet AA. 





New York 1, N. Y. 
IN WASHINGTON 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 






































By Patricia H. Mullen 


HE NEW DEPARTMENT at McCall’s, 

“What’s Your Story?” is creating a 
good deal of reader interest, and material 
is wanted for it now. Editor Margaret Bell 
says that subject matter can be dramatic, 
humorous or tragic and that McCall’s will 
pay $500 for each one published. Word 
length is 2,000. A good example in the 
January issue is, “An American Quaker 
Bends the Knee.” It’s about a young Quaker 
girl married to an Englishman, whose 
mother-in-lew is preparing to present her 
at Court. The snag is that no amount of 
persuasion can make her curtsy. When the 
great day comes, the young wife, very 
much pregnant, has an accident which 
makes her change her mind. She trips and 
falls, and two people, the King and the 
Queen, help her to her feet—and she 
curtsies. 

These stories must be unpublished ex- 
periences told in the first person. 

With the exception of celebrity and med- 
ical pieces—the magazine will go slow on 
these for a while—strong, non-fiction arti- 
cles of around 4,000 words, emphasizing 
the “togetherness” of family life, are wanted. 
Themes can be on the building and re- 
decorating of homes, buying cars, education 
of children, etc. All articles should re- 
flect the everyday doings of the family as 
a unit. Big articles, which run several issues, 
such as the Memoirs of the Duchess of 
Windsor, ate assigned. Queries and out- 
lines are wanted. For non-fiction, address 
Senior Editor Harrison Kinney. 

Now that Betty Parsons Ragsdale is back 
from Europe, fiction is active again. Three 
or four average length stories, up to 4,000 
words, plus one short short, are used in 
every issue, “Little Miss Innocent,” appear- 


ing in January, is a good example. It is 
about a small town’s interest in a young 
couple’s dilemma when the husband’s old 
flame appears on the scene, and how the 
couple’s child resolves the problem. “Satur- 
day’s Kiss” in the same issue, is the story 
of a young working couple whose marriage 
almost goes on the rocks because they are 
submerged in business. A short short by 
Charles Einstein, “The Little Girl Who 
Wasn’t There,” is a good one. It tells how 
the small daughter of the house finds a 
magazine quiz, “What Kind of a Father 
Are You?” and what an eye-opener it is 
when the father picks up the questionnaire 
his little girl has filled out. All material for 
McCall’s should be addressed to 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 
22, New York. Exciting changes are taking 
place at this perennial. Under the guidance 
of Editor Lew Gillenson, the format has 
been changed and new type faces, more 
photographs and, in general, more illustra- 
tive material are being used. Layouts are 
more bouncy and type less uniform than be- 
fore. Mr. Gillenson says that while there is 
no change in policy, articles with current 
significance, written in an entertaining fash- 
ion, represent the keynote. 

He says: “The December issue of Coronet 
will be a brand new book, with 88 instead 
of 40 gravure pages, more pictures and 
more picture stories. We want vigorously 
controversial articles of broad interest. We 
have one in the next issue, ‘Our Amazing 
Chinese Kids,’ by Jim Conniff, about juve- 
nile delinquency—or the reason for the lack 
of it among our Chinese population. We 
have a fascinating ‘space ship’ article which 
writers might study as a good example of 
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fine course.” 


others to write. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY 
at ve you might be 
interested in seeing my 


article .. . in CORONET 
magazine.” 
“ ... before my fourth 


lesson I received $200.00 
for my first story.” 

“ ... Signed a contract 
with DUELL, SLOAN, 
and PEARCE .. . advance 
royalty more than paying 
for your Superior instruc- 
tion.’ 

“ . . . just had book 
accepted for publication 
by THOMAS NELSON 
and SONS . . . your criti- 
cisms were helpful in 
working out the story. 

. VOGUE took the 
article... whopping fat 
check in the mail. today.” 

last criticism was 
fine. Helped me sell a 
novelette ... 

“ ... thought you might 
like to hear I’ve sold 
another story . . adds 
up to $400.00 return on 
my MAGAZINE INSTI- 
TUTE owe.” |... 

. since I started 


"IMAGINE ME TAKING 
A CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE IN WRITING" ®@ 


“After years of writing Mail Order Advertising, you’d 
think I’d be immune. But I have to admit the Magazine 
Institute has got something that sold me. Maybe it was 
the fact that your president and instructors were all 
writers. Anyway, I’m glad I was convinced. It’s a really 





That, in essence, is what a recent enrollee told us after 
he had signed for our training. He is just one of many 
who have found in the Magazine Institute something 
they did not know a correspondence course could offer. 

The Magazine Institute—a private school licensed by 
the State of New York—is really different. 
of fact, The Magazine Institute is completely owned, 
staffed, and operated by successful writers and editors— 
men and women who have all held staff positions on 
magazines or in publishing houses, or who have earned 
publication in the leading periodicals. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching 
Their own success, their own constant 
contact with editors and publishers, is your best assurance 
of a practical, thorough, and up-to-date training. 


As a matter 


this course I’ve sold 
$376.50.” 


TEST YOUR 
LITERARY APTITUDE 
FREE 


The magazine Institute 
offers a Free Literary Apti- 
tude Test which enables 
you to find out for your- 
self if you have any writ- 
ing talent. The test is 
COMPLETELY SELF- 
CORRECTING. Answers 
are sent on a separate 
sheet so that YOU CAN 
DECIDE where you stand. 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
TODAY 


Write for the FREE cata- 
log describing the Maga- 
zine Institute plan and 
providing other informa- 
tion of value to beginning 
writers. Inquirers also 
receive the BEST JOB IN 
THE WORLD, which 
lists unsolicited testimo- 
nials from successful 
Magazine Institute stu- 
dents. Fill out the coupon 
and mail it NOW. 





The MAGAZINE 








Our Staff Includes: 





ROBERT SMITH 


Novelist, lecturer, newspaper columnist, 
part-time editor for leading book pub- 
lisher, author of Writing Fiction; Mod- 
ern Writing; One inter in Boston; 
The Human Image; Baseball, a His- 
torical Narrative; Hotel on the Lake; 
Heroes of Baseball; a novels; 
many short stories and radio scripts. 





ROBERT ARTHUR 


Author, editor and teacher; former 
writer-producer Mutual Broadcasting 
System; former editor Detective Fic- 
tion, and other magazines for Fawcett, 
Street and Smith, and Dell Publishing 
Company; short stories for Argosy, 
Blue Book, Collier’s and many other 
magazines; member Mystery Writers of 
America. 





JACK WOODFORD 


Publisher, novelist, motion picture 
writer, author of more than 40 novels 
and 2600 short stories; author of Writ- 
er’s Cramp, Trial and. Error, and other 
books on writing; former script writer 
M.G.M., Warner’s, Universal and Co- 
lumbia; vice-president of Signature 
Press. 

And other successful writers and 
editors. 








~"""MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY “~~ ~~ 


pot MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 


812-H, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 


Rock ockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


("The Famous Writer's Course”) 


Name 


Please send, without obligation, your current 


NE ee NE a 55 5 cidaycavesiingregrtens 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Rockefeller Center 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


INSTITUTE (=: 


iar eneeeveuaathaeken Zone.... 
(Inquiries Confidential—No Salesman Will Call) 


City 



























































an off-beat piece. In December there’s a 
17-page story by Charles Tazewell, “The 
Littlest Snowman’s Xmas Gift,’ which 
is fully illustrated. We scan our mailed 
submissions carefully and buy quite a few 
manuscripts that way. Stories are often 
redesigned so as to suit our needs. If, for 
instance, we get a 20-page article we think 
should be reduced to two or three pages, 
we consult with the author on the possi- 
bility of condensing it. On the other hand, 
sometimes we like a one-pager enough to 
have the author enlarge it. We have more 
room to work in now with 62 color pages 
in the next issue. We will use both photo- 
graphs and illustrations just as we have 
in the past—but more of them. We are 
also including a ‘Dear Reader’ column from 
the next issue on. 

“Payment varies according to length and 
importance of the article. For a really im- 
portant piece we pay a top price. 

“Manuscripts may be addressed to any 
of our senior editors; Len Robinson, Gerold 
Frank or Bernard Glaser. Picture stories 
may be shown by appointment to Phil 
Doyle or Allyn Baum. It’s best to query 
on most material for us. We use a non- 
fiction book condensation every two issues; 
fiction is seldom used. We have no particu- 
lar taboos at Coronet. We are flexible as to 
subject matter, but we do insist on liveli- 
ness in writing, originality in approach.” 

Cavalier, 67 West 44th St., New York 
36, New York. Uses occasional fiction, but 
only by big name authors. Fact adventure 
pieces with strong narrative appeal are 
very much sought. Editor James O’Con- 
nell looks for action in everything he buys. 
He likes sports personality pieces on both 
people and events in the news, and pays 
$750 and up for good lead articles. Sec- 
ondary articles of around 4,000 words bring 
$300. For the feature, “Courage in a Crisis,” 
which is based on first person experiences 
of men who have gotten out of tight spots 
which endangered their lives or those of 
others, $200 was paid. These shorts should 
be kept under 2,000 words. Occasionally 
a novel by a big name writer is bought. 
Query on all articles first. Send outlines 
and article ideas direct to editor James 
O’Connell. 
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True Confessions, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 36, New York. Editor Florence Schetty 
reports that she is in urgent need of ma- 
terial and says: “Right now my stockpile 
is extremely low and I want to see manu- 
scripts in all lengths. I use stories from 
2,000 to 18,000 (book length) words. From 
6,000 to 10,000 worders are the hardest to 
get. 

“Here’s the kind of stories my readers 
like, and the slant writers should strive for. 
First, the stories should be about people 
and their emotional reactions toward un- 
usual and dramatic situations. These stories 
should concern ordinary, everyday people, 
familiar to us all, who through selfishness, 
thoughtlessness or ambition, find themselves, 
as a result of these character defects, in 
situations beyond their control. Pure vici- 
ousness should not be shown. No one is all 
good or bad. They may seem so to thc 
reader, but in the end the reasons for ‘sin’ 
must be given, the ‘suffering’ shown and 
the ‘repent’ made clear. 

“In teenage stories, where the protagonist 
sins, the motive brought out should be the 
lack of experience and the frantic desire to 
cover up misdeed from parents or teach- 
ers. In the adult stories, one in the January 
issue is an excellent example. Called ‘I 
Held Hands With Evil,’ it’s a tale of a 
man who has lost his wife and children, 
falls in love with a woman who has two 
children and then finds to his shock that 
she mistreats one of them. 

“But the difficult scene describing the 
torture of the child is so deftly handled, a 
feeling of sympathy is created for the 
wrong-doer. This book-length story is one 
of tremendous suspense told from the man’s 
point of view which all writers should 
study. 

* ‘Love Shock’ is a 5,000-word off-trail 
story concerning a medical student and his 
new wife. To get extra money, the young 
husband is a donor, not a blood donor—arti- 
ficial insemination, a common, ordinary 
practice among medical students. The 
young wife, who has never heard of such 
a thing, is horrified and the resulting situ- 
ation almost breaks up their marriage. 

“An unusual background story in the cur- 
rent issue, ‘I Disgraced My People,’ is set 
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In any language, it's the reviews that count. 


THE UNITED JOURNAL, a prominent Chinese daily with world- 
wide circulation, here reviews three Comet juveniles—highly recom- ' 


mended for your children’s Christmas pleasure . . 
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PAN CHAO THE LEGEND OF THROUGH THE 


A story about a Chinese girl 
two thousand years ago who 
grew up to become the first 
woman suffragette in all his- 
tory. Beautifully designed and 
delightfully illustrated with 
photos of ancient Chinese 
sculpture. 


Illus. $2.00 


“This paper sincerely recommends the above three books . 


THE YELLOW VALE 

Rockwell B. Schaefer (who 
studied under such renowned 
scholars as John Erskine and 
Raymond Weaver) here sets 
to poetry a collection of Chin- 
ese legends. Intense color and 
feeling by a master of the arts. 


Price $2.50 


MOON GATE 


Compiles 15 short stories in a 
fascinating illumination of 
Chinese character and cus- 
toms. By Alice R. Meyers, who 
lived eighteen years in China, 
this book is delightful not 
alone for Chinese children but 
for youngsters of all nationali- 


ties. 
Illus. $2.00 
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Christmas Wish 


ARM EB 4 RU 


In Chinese or Choctaw—it’s the spirit that counts. To all writers 
—published or unpublished—Comet Press extends best wishes for 
a Merry Christmas and a successful New Year. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


DEPT. WD125 — 11 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


‘ 







































in a little Amish town in Pennsylvania. I 
like variety in locale, but most backgrounds 
in the stories I see are big city settings. All 
kinds of dramatic situations evolve from 
lumber camps, mining towns, farms and 
remote mountain districts. 

“I want writers to know that at True 
Confessions we look eagerly for a fresh ap- 
proach and are always anxious to develop 
new writers. Payment is good, a flat 5c a 
word. With the exception of book lengths, 
no query is necessary. So send us the very 
best you have and we will give it prompt 
attention—but send manuscripts now!” 


Exposed (Whitestone Publications). 67 
West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. Ac- 
cording to Editor Adolphe Barreaux, this 
new magazine is entirely different from 
the vicious type of exposé book. He says, 
“While we do use some Hollywood exposé 
material, we are chary of it and require 
a signed affidavit that all facts are accurate. 
We would rather expose rackets and bad 
business practices, which we feel is more in 
the public interest, than mere gossip. We 
have an article in an upcoming issue, ‘Can 
You Afford to Die?’ about what goes on be- 
hind the scenes in the funeral parlors, and 
how morticians pile on the hidden expenses 
at a time when people are not paying too 
much attention. Two other service pieces 
are on the subject of the risks women take 
when they go into beauty parlors, and what 
can happen when the family goes out for 
dinner in a restaurant. These last are 
authenticated cases from the files of the 
Office of the Pure Food and Health Bureau. 
We like articles to be factual and stay 
about 2,500 words and we pay between 
$100 and $200 for them.” (Bi-monthly.) 


Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Henry Steeger, editor; Alden H. Nor- 
ton, executive editor says: 

“We are actively in the market for stories, 
articles and features for men. We are look- 
ing for adult, competent entertainment 
pieces—the best available stories for men. 
Action is important; drama is essential. We 
have no taboos except the taboos of bad 
taste. Stories which for one reason or an- 
other fail to make the grade for Argosy will 
be considered for its companion piece, Ad- 
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venture. We pay high rates, on acceptance, 
of course. Short stories to 5,000 words, 
novelettes from 10,000 to 12,000. Query 
us on article ideas.” 

Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Unlike Argosy, Adventure slants 
toward younger men and the need here is 
for more spectacular deeds of derring-do. 
Word lengths are about the same, 3,000 to 
5,000, but prices are not. $250 and up is 
paid for material. Outdoor backgrounds 
wanted for most stories. Alden Norton, 
makes the decisions here and wants material 
now. 

True Adventures and Men’s Pictorial, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. George 
Murphy, editor. These magazines are com- 
pletely slanted toward the men’s picture 
action field. They want excitement and 
danger without sadism. The treatment of 
stories, articles and picture features should 
be vigorous. Articles up to 3,500 words. 
Picture features—2 to 4 pages. Good rates 
on acceptance. 

Who Goofed is the title of the latest in 
the Hillman line. Editor Herb Levy, who 
has come over from Fawcett, is in charge 
of this bi-monthly. He says that no material 
is wanted yet, but that writers would do 
well to study the magazine and keep it in 
mind. Hillman is at 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


Mad Magazine continues on its blithe 
way with circulation still on the upswing. 
According to the editors, “if imitation, the 
sincerest form of flattery, is any indication 
of success, we now have seven, count *em, 
sad imitations of Mad. A new addition to 
the growing staff is Harry Chester to whom 
manuscripts may be addressed. Word lengths 
run from 1,000 to 4,000 words. Subject 
matter simply cannot be described, you will 
have to get a copy to believe it. Prices are 
getting better all the time but still not 
given out. Circulation of this zany book, 
less than a year old, has passed the 500,000 
mark. Address queries and outlines to EC 
Publications, 225 Lafayette St., New York 
12, New York. 


Cockeyed, 67 West 44th St., New York 
36, New York. That’s the title, and the 
magazine which started out spoofing the 
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| Here is One Publisher Who 


| Guarantees National Advertising 
| for Every Book 


Pageant Press believes that every book 
SHOULD BE ADVERTISED NATION- 
ALLY: to the book trade, to libraries and 
to the reading public. Relying solely upon 
an author’s friends for promotion of a 
book is not “publishing,” for the author 
might just as well print copies of his book 
and sell them door-to-door. The purpose 
of publishing is to bring your book to 
the attention of the reading public so that 
you may become known and develop a 
following. Without paid national adver- 
tising, jobbers, wholesalers and large book- 
stores may not handle your book. 

Before you submit your manuscript to a 
publisher, find out if he guarantees and 


Send Us Your Manuscript. 


specifies National Advertising for your 
book . . . as Pageant Press does! 


Our advertisements in book review sec- 
tions such as The New York Times, New 
York Herald Tribune and Saturday Review 
go into millions of homes and result in 
bringing your book to the attention of a 
wide public. In addition, for books of 
particular interest to certain groups, we 
advertise in specialized publications such 
as Presbyterian Life, Navy Times, Chris- 
tion Herald, Sports Digest, Bridge Bulletin, 
Practical Hobbies and many others. 

Seth Richards, Publisher 

Pat Marlowe, Editor 


Our Editors will read it carefully and report 


within one week regarding possibilities and cost. No obligation. 


OTHER PAGEANT PRESS ADVANTAGES: 


© Lower Subsidies . . . Our subsidies average from 25 to 
30% lower than those of firms which do not offer 
advertising. 

® Higher Royalty . . . Over 300% higher than royalty 
publishers . . . and highest among cooperative publishers. 


® Early Publication . . . Our books are usually published 
in one-third the time other firms require. 

® Longer Sales Life . . . We keep your book alive for 
at least two years, unlike some publishers who arbitrarily 


reserve the right to suspend a book on 60 to 90 days 
notice! 


YOUR BOOK | 
| 





* * FLASH * * 
$1600 CONTEST For BEST BOOKS! 


Ten cash prizes. We are looking for new 
talent sad possible best sellers. Send for 
simple rules. NO entry fee. Send your 
manuscript to: 


CONTEST EDITOR 














FREE BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ suc- 
cess plan that has helped over 500 authors to win 
recognition. Tells why books are rejected . . 
to publish .. . 
proofread . . . how to protect your royalties and subsidiary 
rights . 
professionals, Absolutely FREE. Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 
Dept. W-12, 130 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


. which books 


how to type manuscript . .. how to 


. and 1001 other suggestions to beginners and 
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expose books, has turned into a mighty 
funny full-fledged humor publication. Edi- 
tor Burton Wohl says, “We believe that 
slapstick has wide appeal and our magazine 
will be heavy with custard pie. We won't 
use private, elliptical humor, and we won’t 
concentrate on bawdiness. We want sex— 
but not smut. We think sex is funny but 
the difference between sex and dirt is hard 
to define. 

“A good example of what we are looking 
for is ‘Sex Causes the Common Cold’ 
written by a professor who resembles Sid 
Caesar. The article elaborates on the theory 
of the common cold and reports how volun- 
teers stayed in ice boxes for several days 
and nothing happened, but the minute a 
woman was put in the ice box the ice 
melted and everybody came down with the 
sniffles. Ideas developed in our own office 
which are farmed out bring $100. If some- 
one originates an idea which lends itself to 
zany illustration, we'll pay $150. 

“Word lengths should be kept short, 1,000 
or under, and everything we use will be 
illustrated—with cockeyed drawings. We 
feel that spoofing the scandal mags is too 
slender a thread on which to build humor, 
so we will leave them strictly alone. But 
we'll spoof people and events in the news 
in our own cockeyed way with one aim, 
to make the reader laugh. We have a 
hilarious piece called ‘St. Felonious Prep’ 
where juvenile delinquency is taught, that 
is riotously funny. We want to see more 
like that.” 


National Review, 211 East 37th St., New 
York 16, New York. The cover price of this 
new magazine is 20c with the first issue now 
on the stands. Wm. F. Buckley, Jr., is edi- 
tor and publisher and describes the maga- 
zine as a “conservative weekly journal of 
public opinion,” and says that some articles 
will be bought freelance, others assigned 
and quite a few staff-written. Maximum 
word length should not exceed 3,000, with 
3,500 tops. Page rate of approximately $75 
will be paid. This is a tentative price and 
may change as the magazine goes along. 
Picture stories are also being considered and 
these should be queried about. Art work is 
given out on assignment and samples may 
be mailed in. 
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Swank, the new Martin Goodman pub- 
lication, has come out with its second issue 
this month. Combining qualities of the 
“Esquire” and “Argosy” magazine types, the 
emphasis is on sophisticated, satiric articles, 
as well as short, excellent stories, with de- 
finite male appeal. Well-written, strong ad- 
venture-type articles are always in demand, 
as well as brief but unusual filler-type ma- 
terial. Both fiction and articles are bought 
by editor Bruce J. Friedman, with word 
lengths preferred at between 1,500-2,000 on 
fiction, and 2,500 on articles. Prices depend 
on the particular material submitted.” Ad- 
dress material to Swank, 655 Madison Av- 
enue, New York 21, N. Y. 


Royal Publications, 47 East 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Editor Larry Shaw 
is in the market for material for two maga- 
zines. For the new detective, Suspect, he 
wants tough-fast-action stories from 1,500 
to 5,000 words. “The Shallow Grave” by 
Bruno Fisher, and “The Build Up” by 
Richard S. Prather are typical of the hard- 
hitting suspense tales. wanted for this bi- 
monthly. Two novelettes up to 15,000 words 
are included in each issue. Infinity Science 
Fiction wants the same word length in av- 
erage stories, but goes to 20,000 for the 
really strong novelettes. No taboos in SF 
here, with space ships, outer space and new 
frontiers, all acceptable subjects. 


One by L. Sprague de Camp, “Internal 
Combustion,” is off-beat in that the story 
is set on earth. It has a humorous robot as 
its central character. Another, “The Best 
of Fences,” by Randall Garrett is all about 
space travel and alien invaders. The writer 
aiming for this magazine should try to 
project current trends in civilization into 
backgrounds. lc and up per word, with 
more for names. 

Caravan Books, Inc., 1 West 47th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. is a new paperback 
book firm, publishing both reprints and 
originals. The Editor, Thomas Sutton, says: 
“We specialize in four types of material: 

1. Joke books. Typical current publica- 
tions include Eddie Cantor’s Jamboree of 
Jokes, Hollywood Merry-Go-Round by 
Andrew Hecht, Show Business Merry-Go- 
Round, with an introduction by Peter Don- 


ald, and so forth. (Continued on page 57 
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EXPOSITION PRESS LEADS THE FIELD BECAUSE... 


There is no substitute for quality. More and more Exposition Press books are receiving 
important review space in publications where reviews mean book sales. This is no 
accident. The reputation of a publisher of quality books is reflected in the books them- 
selves and in the reception they receive. There is more to publishing than solicitation 
of manuscripts and enthusiasm—a successfully published book bears the mark of 
discrimination and know-how on the part of the publisher. Discrimination and know- 
how lead to quality. It is quality that has put Exposition Press at the head of the field. 


Exposition Press has officially published more than 200 books in 


... Books Published 


the first eleven months of 1955! This is a record unequalled by 


any other subsidy publisher. 


. . . Important Reviews 


How To Have A Green Thumb Without An 
Aching Back—“. . . | have never read a garden 
book so overflowing with veteran, not ama- 
teur, enthusiasm.” 

—Lewis Gannett, N.Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 
Lincoln's Third Secretary—“. . . a first-class 
piece of reportage.” —SATURDAY REVIEW 


Saladin—“. . . is consistently interesting . . . 
a pleasure to read.” 

—August Derleth, THE CAPITAL TIMES (WISC.) 
The Printer and the Prince—“. . . helps clarify 
.. . the relationship between Lincoln and 
Greely.” —HOUSTON (TEX.) POST 


The Management Dictionary—“. . . a scrupu- 
lously careful editing job.” 

—HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW 
Webfooted Warriors—“. . . filled with good 
stories.” —SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


The Kingdom Within—“a powerful book about 
... facial discrimination.” —miami (FLA.) TIMES 


Polly Cadotte—“. . . a moving story written 


with understanding and sensitivity.” 
—THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Echoes of the Red Man—“. . . the book is 
splendidly illustrated and will remain a classic 
in this field.” | —THE Book EXCHANGE (ENGLAND) 


. Rights for reprinting just one chapter of Wanderings was sold for 
SERA AMMAM $100 before publication date! 
ee Economics: A Syllabus of Questions and Answers. A sellout and 
;.. 2nmdbaepiae ns now the second edition has been printed. CES 


) : In the first 11 months of 1955 Exposi- 

... Special Trade Imprints tion Press published 19 Banner Books 
_ : (titles of sustained trade. interest); 

10 Exposition-University Books (scholarly and academic titles). 


... Special Poetry Promotions 
More than 500 radio sta- 


NEW 32-PAGE, 
S-COLOR, ILLUSTRATED 
BROCHURE— 


tree 


tions have agreed to broadcast from Exposition books. 
Some of the programs broadcast as many as five times a 
week. Credit is always given to the author, to the title of 


the book, and to Exposition Press. Poets now have this licity. tion about publis 
exclusive opportunity to reach an audience of millions. ; 
Write Henry Harrison for details of this exciting new plan. 


- for 
Write for eve 
(Attn: Dep s12)"°* 2 


Ty writer, 
Opy today! 





EXPOSITION PRESS IN Dept.512 386—4th AVE., NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 
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cartoonist cues 





By Pat Fulford 


" AG WRITERS who work exclusively for 

G cartoonists are getting the best pos- 
sible training for the short humor markets,” 
says Bill Yates, editor of 1000 Jokes Maga- 
zine. “I get submissions from some of the 
top TV and radio writers and I am simply 
astounded at the wordiness of these gents. 
A gagman who can stretch a cartoon cap- 
tion into a usable 200 word piece stands 
out like a light in the dark by comparison. 
It is almost impossible for the professional 
comedy writers to condense their work, 
while the cartoon gagman, who must make 
every word count, can do 500 and under 
funny pieces that are beautiful. I predict 
that the guys who are now selling the lead- 
ing magazine cartoonists today, will be the 
most sought after humor writers of the 
future. 

“I use some humor pieces that come in 
the mail, but most of those I buy are from 
writers who have sold 1000 Jokes before. 
We are an open market, but a specialized 
one, and those who are interested in selling 
us must study our needs. First, the material 
must be funny. It can be either slapstick 
or sophisticated, we don’t care—but it must 
be short, top length 750 words, and on this 
length it’s best to drop us a line. We don’t 
want newspaper clips or anything that’s 
been published before. We don’t want typo 
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éfrors that sometimes are used by other 



































































magazines, and we don’t want filler two- A 
liners of the ‘he’ ‘she’ type. Amateurs send 9% Ney 
in these clippings by the ton. » buy 
“They also send what they consider very  O’F 
funny—newspaper captions and headlines, for 
movie marquees—double feature announce- [¥ ran! 
ments. I would suggest that anyone who [§ whe 
wants to submit to 1000 Jokes, read at least i is 
four back copies first. We pay anywhere | witl 
from $15 to $50 for humor pieces and only ff a f: 
use professional work. © ture 
“The same applies to cartoons. We buy ff bein 
about fifty cartoons for each issue, use them [J you 
as is and pay from $15 for a single column is rij 
gag to $100 for a double page spread. T 
Locals keep us pretty well supplied but we FF T 
buy through the mail too. Girly, male slant fF a 
and general subject cartoons are wanted : to 
all year round. Cartoonists must enclose yn 
return postage if they want their work Bait 
given prompt consideration.” Send all ma- FF : 
terial to 1000 Jokes at 261 Fifth Ave., New J) On) 
York 16, New York. i om 
Another market for short written humor i and 
which does buy funny clips from newspa- marl 
pers, typo errors and unusual short experi- fF amat 
ences is Swank. They have a whole page 
devoted to these two-to-ten liners. Bruce M 
Friedman and Alice Klein, who run the Jerse 
magazine, want to see material that fits J = 
under “Useless Information,” such as “the § word 
price of gas in Maswa, Africa has now fe “47° 
risen to 52c a gallon.” Clips which can be ‘ all 
used for “Medical Madness” are also a a 
wanted. One quote from a Chicago news- § ge 
paper was about a psychiatrist who claimed fF . 
that baldness and a wrinkled scalp may be 40 f 
caused by a continuous and fixed “toothy B La 
smile.” » Kans 
Funny happenings which can be con- Acco) 
densed to a few lines, may be clipped from J) ®t ¥ 
other magazines or newspapers and sent lished 
here. Prices depend on the length and how ff "3s 
much they like the quips. Five or six clip- [i Laug! 
pings can be pasted up on one sheet of & bougl 
paper and mailed in that way. If the short 
quote is rewritten, send in the original, Bj Mcess 
too. Cartoons of the sophisticated, girly jy bring 
type are also bought here with payment : this 
starting at $25 and going higher for multi- F) ™ter 
panel gags. The address is 655 Madison Cre 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. way, | 
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Magna Publications, 205 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Four magazines here 
buy one- and two-line gags. Nifty, Pack 
O’Fun, Wham and Zip, all of them slanted 
for a chic sale audience, with some of the 
rankest sex stuff seen anywhere. For those 
who can write such stuff, a dollar a gag 
is paid. Cartoons follow the same policy 
with girls in various stages of nudity, plus 


| a far from double meaning gagline, fea- 


tured. Ten dollars for cartoons which are 
being bought now. Don’t try here unless 
you can draw a pretty girl and the caption 
is right off a johnny wall. 


Tracks, Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. Here’s 
a market buying both cartoons and two to 
three-line jokes. Railroads, and the doings 
of trainmen are the only subjects wanted. 
Editor Ted O’Meara says that he doesn’t 
want news clippings or anything that’s been 
published before. Original material only 
will get the okay. Five dollars for quips 
and $15 for cartoons. This is a year round 
market and a pet of the professionals. No 
amateurs need apply. 


Medical Economics, Rutherford, New 
Jersey, is a good market for the gagman 
who can write humor pieces up to 300 
words. Fillers of the one- and two-line 
variety are also used in every issue. These 
can be epigrams, anecdotes or doctor-pa- 
tient jokes. 15c a word is the price paid. 
Cartoons bring a good price, too, but must 


| be slanted for the M.D.—not the patient. 
| $40 for cartoons—a high rate for this field. 


Laugh Book, 438 N. Main St., Wichita, 


' Kansas. This is another good filler market. 


Arcee PINES TC 


According to most humor editors who do 


| not want to see fillers that have been pub- 


lished before, everybody in the gag busi- 
ness clips material from Charlie Jones 
Laugh Book. Fillers up to 300 words are 
bought, some humorous verse as well as 
short anecdotes and quips. Cartoons, not 
necessarily girly, more the general type, 


} bring $25 on acceptance. It’s best to study 


we * eee 


Ss 


this magazine before submitting written 
material. 


Crestwood Pub. Co., Inc., 1790 Broad- 


y way, New York 19, N. Y., is another steady 


market for the gagwriter. Sam Bierman 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 





How to Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow, Dan 


Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 


writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 


for produsiog selling gags. A complete analysis of cartoon 
ae, 5c caemsustnek® dckbebedeen $2.00 


Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 


Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you. to 


meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
ee Ds a w:dn's OFA o.0004:840004046660099066 $2.00 


500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 


made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gags...............ceeeeeeeeeees $2.00 


Send Check or Money Order to 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS*® ™: Stits 50¢:0°" “ * 
















MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES f 
825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohio 













We Are Always Buying 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS « JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Steady Market ¢ Fast Action ¢ Prompt Payment 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 





EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman's New 1956 Revised Course & Markets 


_ so pene Shows how bo peeeestonss style and plotting technique 
eeded. write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewri an. Complete with sample, 150 markets, 
also month of seny to 1500 wards of fillers if you ord 
a Beg courses and help available. Return this “ad a and 
y 


J. S; SLOAN, Publisher's A ent 





P. O. Box 1008, ale, California 








’ A book who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no FREE 
cbtigation. Simply address | poox 


pARtoqmsrs EXCHANGE 
Dept. 8212 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 












SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TYPIST 
TV and Radio Scripts a specialty, and I love to t 
them. 30c a page, but well . oes it. Lower rates for 
short stories, still lower for boo! 

USC Se, graduate. Thesoushty experienced. 


Prefer local people. 
JEAN KEAN 

12315 Sundale Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 
OSborne 6-2618 








its KING SIZE! Ev smc AR TOG with Newe 
HOTOS — INSTRUCTIONS — < TOONS — SPE 

ARTICLES FEA — MARKET 

GAG WRITERS MARKET LI ISTS NO ya LIKE IT 
EVER BEFORE IN THE HISTORY OF THE CARTOON 
BUSINESS AND JUST $6.00 A YEAR. $4.00 Sik MONTHS, 
Direct from the heart of the — Ts in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $ 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: “‘You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical.” (Name upon request) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS. 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 75c¢ per thousand, 
10,000-40,000, $10,00. Full length novels and 
plays, $15.00. Manuscripts typed. 20c per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
Bond Paper One Carbon 
Minor Corrections 
50c per Thousand Words 
CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
2124 N. E. Wygant St. Portiand 11, Oregon 











NO LUCK eustisuer: 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
them gain recognition. If you are looking for “Walk, 


lisher of your “ig Short Stories, Play, Scholarly 


Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 


booklet AA. It’s 


ree 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28. 





Urgently Needed To Set To Music! Write 
clever poems, catchy rhymes. Achieve FAME, 
MONEY in popular music field! Send sample 
poems. FREE evaluation. 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
1650 Broadway (Dept. A) New York 19 











SAY THE EDITORS 


The demand for non-fiction of all types—fillers, trade 
journal articles, photo-stories, publicity, advertising copy, 
roto features, columns and syndication was never greater. 
New 3,000 word free illustrated folder explains why editors 
are today telling hundreds of new writers why they'll buy 
their stories tite right now to 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. M, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 





“I'LL BUY YOUR STORIES!" 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per your instructions. Bond Paper, one carbon. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c 
per 1000 words, plus postage. 

FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, I!inois 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 


Add 75c postage on each above groups. Excess refun ded. 
Complete supplies list on request. 100 5%2ex8i4 noteheads 
and 100 65 envelopes printed 3 lines same copy, postpaid 
in U.S.A. $1.50. 
Box WD oe Hernando, M 
202- iss. 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 
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likes to buy as many one and two liners as 
possible from the same writer. It’s a good 
idea here to submit four or five gags on 
a page. Payment is low, but mounts up 
with the volume of material bought. Car- 
toons bring ten dollars flat with army sub- 
jects, nightclub backgrounds, girly (but 
clean) gags and male slant stuff preferred. 
A very fast check follows the okays here. 
Several magazines use up hundreds of gags 
and cartoons in each issue. The top car- 
toonists who have reached the end of the 
line, mail batches here every couple of 
months, but the talented beginner gets a 
good look, too, from one of the nicest 
editors in the business. 


Playboy, 11 Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 
This magazine is now in full swing as a top 
slick. Payment has gone up and require- 
ments for both written humor and cartoons 
have tightened considerably. No amateur 
will get a look here. Cartoons now bring 
up to $100. 

Humor writers should query on their 
ideas before submitting. There’s a big need 
for good gags which can be farmed out to 
selected cartoonists. These still bring around 
ten dollars. Big city slant on everything. 
Address “Humor Editor.” 

When an editor says he wants to see 
newspaper clippings containing typograph- 
ical errors, he doesn’t mean something that 
everybody sees such as items in a syndi- 
cated column. A typo appearing in a once- 
a-week country newspaper has a better 
chance to sell him, than one found in a 
paper of larger circulation. The New 
Yorker Magazine, which started using 
funny errors in printing some years ago, 
still buys them, and pays well. Most of 
these are the two- to three-line filler type, 
but longer clippings are sometimes bought. 
Oddities which may be suitable for “The 
Talk of the Town” department are rewrit- 
ten by the staff from ideas which come 
through the mail. Gags to be farmed out 
to contract cartoonists are paid for at very 
good prices, sometimes $50 and more. The 
address is The New Yorker, 25 West 43rd 
St., New York 36, New York. 


Look, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Everything goes to Humor Editor 
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Gurney Williams here. Cartoons, definitely 
on the sophisticated side, bring $75 to start, 
with occasional raises. Beginners haven’t 


> the slightest chance to sell Look. And those 
| who haven’t been published in other major 
) magazines, shouldn’t try here. Humorous 
) verse up to 8 lines brings a minimum of 
) $25. For the Famous Lost Words depart- 
) ment, made up entirely of amusing typo 
) errors, $10 flat. Be sure to send the original 


| clipping. 


Books for Cartoonists 


Books for your own reference shelf on 
the cartoon business, whether they are how- 
to or gag collections are the best buy for 
the beginning and professional cartoonist. 
Here are the ones we have looked at and 
recommend highly. You won’t get stuck on 


| any of them. 


Honey, I’m Home, now out in a 25c 

| pocket size. This is a collection of the best 
cartoons from The Post, edited and com- 
) piled by Marione Nickles who buys them 


Fall. 


Best Cartoons of 1955 and Best Cartoons 
| From Abroad, both by Lawrence Lariar, 
) one with Ben Roth. These are collections 
| of really good gags and should be in every 
) cartoonist’s library. 

If you like “Droodles” you’ll like the 

“Power of Negative Thinking.” Though 
| there aren’t any “Droodle” type drawings 
} in it, Roger Price’s weird humor comes 
) through anyway. It’s a screwy book, put 

out by Ballentine, put together by Charles 
) Preston. 


Cartoon Treasury is a big buy and in- 
cludes cartoons from all over the world. 
| Its edited by Lucy Black and Pyke John- 
/ son. It is interesting to have if only to 
compare foreign humor with our own. 


What’s Funny About That? A collection 

| of cartoons which have appeared in This 
Week Magazine. Good drawings and very 

good gags. 

| Drawing and Selling Cartoons, by Jack 
| Markow. Beginners will benefit from this 
one. Written and illustrated by a major 
Magazine cartoonist, who has been in the 
business for twenty years, this book gives 





the right directions from the start. It’s a 
dollar at bookshops or may be bought 
through the Pitman Pub. Co., 2 W. 45th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Hazel Rides Again, by Ted Key, is 
about the best “Hazel” book yet. Dutton, 
as usual, puts it out. 

The New York Cartoon News, 123-35 
82nd Rd., Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. This is 
about the best Xmas present a beginner 
could get. Tells all about the business, in- 
cludes up to date market news, inside in- 
formation on the lives and doings of the 
top cartoonists, complete with pictures and 
gives a lot of useful tips on how to sell and 
draw cartoons. By subscription only, edi- 
tor-publisher Don Ulsh works hard to keep 
it lively, interesting and valuable to his 
many subscribers. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
Worthington, Ind. 





Freeman Apts. 


Telephone: 154-L 


Sell the Scripts 














You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verse, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 
As never before, you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 
Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
FREE Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, “Your Way te Success In 
Authorship." No cost or obligation. 




































































































Writer’s 


Market 


General Magazines 


Baby Post, 30 E. 60th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
Monthly; 10c per copy; $1.00 a year. Louise 
Cripps, Editor. This magazine is planned for ex- 
pectant mothers and mothers of babies, and does 
not use fiction. Authoritative articles, from 800 to 
1,000 words, by professionals such as doctors, 
dentists, nurses, psychologists, psychiatrists, etc., 
are wanted, but since all material is for the lay- 
reader they should be written in non-technical 
terms, Payment is between $20 and $35, depend- 
ing on length, and authority of the writer. Very 
rarely uses fillers or poetry, although when these 
are accepted the payment is between $4 and $15. 
Likes photographs, 8x10 glossies, with the manu- 
script, or submitted with captions only; payment 
for these is $6 each; cover photos bring $25. All 
payment is on publication, and reports are made 
immediately if you include a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


Focus Magazine, 655 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly, 15c per copy, $2.00 per 
year. Editor James A. Bryans. This is a general 
magazine slanted for men and women. Editor 
Bryans’ special need is for unusual picture stories 
with human interest appeal, exposes, personality 
profiles. He also buys news clippings with hu- 
morous twists. Payment varies on articles. News 
clippings bring $5 if used. 


Grade Teacher, The Educational Publishing 
Corp., 23 Leroy Ave., Darien, Conn. Monthly, 
except July and August; 60c per copy; $5.00 a 
year. Miss Toni Taylor, Editor. Uses general 
articles and units of work which have been 
worked out with elementary grades in mind, as 
well as stories and plays written to appeal to 
elementary age children. Length should be 1,000 
words, with payment at Ic a word. Glossy prints 
may be included as illustrations, or may be sent 
with captions, Payment for these is from $1 to 
$5, depending on size and usage. Accepts verse 


50 


At Press Time—— 
Who’s Buying What 


from Free-Lance Writers 


and choral readings, and pays 10c a line with a 
minimum of $1.00. Payment is made on publica- 
tion. Reports may be made immediately or may 
be delayed on the type material submitted, i.e., 
if you have submitted seasonal material which 
arrives just at the time an issue for the same sea- 
son is being planned you will hear from the 
editors almost immediately. 


The Graphic Arts Monthly, 608 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. Monthly; $4.00 per year. 
D. B. Eisenberg, Editor. Uses technical and man- 
agerial articles relative to printing and lithograph- 
ing plant procedures. Maximum wordage for 
these is 2,000. Does not use fiction, but likes 
short (up to 300 words) filler material on print- 
ing subjects. Small size photographs may be 
submitted as illustrations with the articles or 
fillers. Payment here is 2c a word, with $5 to $10 
each for photographs. An exceptional article by 
an authoritative writer may bring 5c a word. All 
payment is on acceptance, and reports are made 
within a month. 


The Grizzly, 1154 N. Western Ave., Hollywood 
29, Calif. Bi-monthly; $3.50 per year. Milt Smith, 
Editor. This is a new consumer magazine which 
uses outdoor, action, adventure and military 
pieces in lengths between 1,500 and 3,000 words. 
Does not want photographs. Payment for material 
accepted is $25, and up, and is made on publica- 
tion. 


Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York 
21, N. Y. Monthly; 60c per copy; $5.00 per year. 
Alice Morris, Literary Editor; Anthony West, 
Feature Editor. Articles on travel, the arts, and 
manners, between 1,000 and 3,000 words, are ac- 
acceptable here if they are written with skill, 
originality and distinction. Alexey Brodovitch, Art 
Director, writes, “photographic features on allied 
subjects are occasionally bought if the photog- 
raphy meets with our extremely high standards.” 
Also uses short stories that display a high order 
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| West, New York 24, N. Y. Ten issues a year; 50c 


of talent as well as having something to say. Sub- 
ject matter for fiction is incidental, and length 
should be from about 2,000 to 5,000 words. 
Accepts poems of unusual artistic merit, on the 
top literary level. These should not be longer 
than 50 to 60 lines, and shorter ones are prefer- 
able. Payment for poetry is $1.00 a line. Articles 
bring $100 to $400 each, and fiction $150 to 
$500. Payments are made on acceptance; reports 
within two to three weeks. 


The Home Worker Magazine, 20 E. Delware, 
Chicago 11, Ill. Bi-monthly; 25c per copy; six 
issues for $1.50; twelve issues for $3.00. Edith S. 
Wood, Asociate Editor. Rawson T. Wood, Direc- 
tor, writes: “We need how-to articles from 500 to 
1,000 words on jobs that can be operated from 
the home on either a part-time or full-time basis. 
Articles featuring hobbies, handicraft, extra in- 
comes and self-improvement are what we want. 
We use a limited number of photographs, and 
these must be the how-to type of picture which 
shows a product in production or an end product. 
New writers are welcomed, and payment is on 
publication at Yc per word, with 34c per word 


for those articles which are accompanied by 
| suitable photographs.” 


Home Maintenance & Improvement, 139 N. 


' Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. Quarterly; 25c per 
' copy; $1. 00 per year, ‘Robert E. Russell, Editor. 


This magazine uses home maintenance tips, im- 


} provement projects including before and after 
| photographs, and step-by-step procedures, written 
| and presented to interest home owners. The 
' material should not only inspire the reader to 
' make use of the suggestions, but should enable 


him to employ them successfully. Submitted 
photographs should be 8x10 in size. Payment 
varies, depending on the material, and is made 


» on publication. Reports go out immediately. 


Home Movies & Pro. Cine Photographer, 6327 


Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
» Monthly; 35c per copy; $4.00 per year. Henry 
| Provisor, Editor. Uses how-to-do-it articles on 
' motion picture technique from a personal angle, 


2,000 words in length, accompanied by two or 


» three pix, Subject matter may include short-cuts, 


new methods of editing, titling, etc., keeping in 
mind that the magazine’s readers are both ama- 
teur and semi-professional camera owners. Also 


) uses movie scripts and feature lengths which do 


not leave the amateur domain. Length for these 


= may be about 2,000 words, with no illustrations. 


Photographs used are 8x10 black and white 
glossies for covers, and these must be seasonal; 
4x5 or 8x10 glossies included as story illustrations. 
Payment for accepted material is between $35 
and $50; $25 for cover photographs; made on 


| acceptance. Reports are within ten days. 


Natural History, 79th Street and Central Park 












No ghosting or revision, but 
complete agency representa- 
tion for the arrived and arriv- 
ing author. 


See November Wrirer’s DIcEsT 


ALEX JACKINSON LITERARY AGENCY 


11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 


























NORTHEAST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


January 27-28 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile, and other fields 
conducted by ~ editors and writers. Cash prizes! For 
details, write to 

“IRV. LEIBERMAN 
1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 


























“The stomach, the lungs, the liver, as well 
as other parts, are incomparably well 
adapted fo their purposes; yet they are far 
from having any beauty."—Edmund Burke, 
1756. 





ELASTI-STANDS 


Made of select woods, Elasti-Stands are beautiful—as well 
as being ‘incom: parably well adapted to their purposes.’ 

As a matter of fact, Elasti-Stands were designed for 
writers. 

@ Unexcelled for typin The four rayon-elastic cords 
hold stiff books, unwieldly newspapers, huge magazines 
and ——_ oy firmly in place, even in a strong 
breeze. e cords are the kind used in sewing, last 
more than three years and are easily seplased. If not 
needed, they can be positioned in the rear. 

Surprisingly relaxing for reading and ‘research. The 
upright ition with its instantaneously adjustable 
friction-hinge slant minimizes eye strain and aching 
muscles. 

@ Can hang your manuscript vertically on a wall hook, 
cupboard knob, or high-backed chair behind a = 
writer. An independent —_, pe that 

pS as oes the materia! Ficine costal & dul 
in front of them. 

16”x12%". Made of birch, mahogany, ash, or gun. 
Makes a pleasing addition to home or studio. ly 
$4.89. Line Spacer, 39c. 





permes R. Lykes Co. 
. ©. Box 338, Scottsdale, Ariz. 
; enclose $........ for ( ) ELASTI-STAND(s) and ( } 


LINE SPACER(s). 
Please mail to: 





















































we NEED STORIES 


Hollywood a handling | top Hollywood s' needs 
material of of all suitable for adsptation to 
picture, radio, and television production. Your 
does not have to -o published 
TO HOLLYWOOD 
movies, and almost all television and wyiie 
from unpublished stories. 
agtmeant, who was with th Lo gy 4 sae 
ent arner Brothers oF asrares studio for four 
years, can help you SELL YOUR STORY. 
Ow ochure describes in detail the kind of story 
For full information send 25¢ to cover 
of printing, handling, and mailing. The 25c 
ble when you send us your first story. This small 
rge is necessary to prevent our Story Department 
from being flooded with requests for free literature 
from curiosity seekers and others not seriously interested 
im selling stories. Address your request to: 


The John and Charlotte Sager Agency 
(Formerly The Helen Ainsworth Corp. Agency. Miss 
Ainsworth is now a producer at 


Columbia Pictures Studio.) 
Bex 224 Beverly Hills, California 











EDITING AND TYPING 


Neatness, accuracy and promptness guaranteed. 
Bond original. Free carbon. Postage extra. 


MARIANNE F. MACKENZIE 


Metcalf 0-2636 
6032 Pimenta Avenue Lakewood 11, Califernia 








SONG HOSPITAL 


Revisions — arrangements — recordings 
“Plug-dex” — Write for Details 


ED MARTIN 


— The Ghost Composer — 
Arts-Conn., Bex 2121 Hartford 1, Conn. 











MLL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of ym I have ghost-written millions of words 

of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 

I may be able to help you see your name in print and 

make mon - you 5 raw material. Reaso e rates. 
Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


‘wilt HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Box 107- Fern Park, Fia. 











GAMBLE A BUCK? 


Tiago “. it tobe pas, > core shout yritt ne comic, book 
wor et, J A 

OF COMIG SCRIPT WRITING, cole pA ENTALS 

drawing experience needed. Send’ your dollar $ 


EARLE C, BERGMAN 
1255 N. Gordon Street Hollywood 38, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Polished to perfection; careful editing and proofreading; 
excellent bond; one carbon; extra first and last sheets; 
60c per thousand words, plus postage, Mailed flat. 


Inquiries invited 


LENORE F. MILLION 
212 Se. 12th Street St. J 














BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way Lo success for you. My clients are 
selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where necessary, 
and present your writing at their very best, for publi 
cation. Returned to Fs typewritten, ready for the 
publisher. $1.40 per thousa: weome, carbon copy in- 
cluded. Terms may be arr: 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 117, Gower, Mo. 











per issue; $5.00 per year. Editor Edward Weyer, 
Jr., wants articles up to 4,000 words on wildlife, 
primitive peoples, conservation, botanical sub- 
jects, ancient life, geology, weather, the sky, 
exploration, etc, written to interest the general 
public. All submitted material must be technically 
accurate. Does not use fiction, Not much filler 
material is wanted, although an occasional 
single photo of an outstanding or beautiful 
thing in nature is accepted. You may also include 
photographs as illustrations for a submitted 
manuscript. Payment is $2.00, and up, for full- 
length articles, depending on the presentation 
and the urgency of the subject. Proportional rates 
are paid for shorter articles and features. Pays on 
acceptance; reports usually within two weeks. 


Professional Golfer, 134 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. William T. Rach, Editor, Monthly; 25c 
per copy; $3.00 per year. This magazine uses 
human interest pieces on “home club” golf pro- 
fessionals, and amateur “tips” from golfers. Pays 
lc per word, and reports in two weeks, 


Profitable Hobbies, 543 Westport Rd., Kansas 
City 11, Missouri. Monthly ; 35c per copy ; $3.00 
per year. Theodore M. O'Leary, Editor, writes: 
“This magazine is aimed at hobbyists and persons 
looking for a hobby. We want articles about 
specific hobbyists, named by name, who are 
profiting financially from their hobbies. Human 
interest should be combined with specific how-to- 
do-it and how-to-sell-it information, so that the 
reader can use the article as a guide in getting 
started on the same hobby and selling his own 
product.” Filler material used consists of 200 or 
less words about specific persons (give their 
names) and the hobbies or spare time activities 
they use to make pin money. Glossy prints, 8x10 
in size, may be submitted as illustrations with 
your manuscript. Payment of Ic a word, and up, 
with $2 each for fillers, is made on acceptance. 
Reports within thirty days. 


The Rotarian, 1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Monthly; 25c per copy; $2.00 per year. Karl K. 
Krueger, Editor. Readers of this magaizne are 
from 92 different countries, They are the business 
and professional leaders in communities of aver 
age size who make up the Rotary Club members. 
Wants articles discussing current economic and 
social problems, written from an international 
viewpoint. Also uses travel features, usually with 
a tie-in to a Rotary Convention city, The editor 
writes us, “Our magazine has a fairly extensive 
overseas audience, and for that reason our mat- 
ket is a little more difficult to write for than 
that of a magazine with a purely U, S, circu 
lation.” Most features run somewhere betwee 
1,800 and 2,000 words. Photographs, 5x7 and 
larger, may be submitted with the manuscript. 
Uses light verse and inspirational poems that ar 
short and popularly written. Rate of paymen! 
varies depending on author and subject ané 
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| torial Director, writes: 


treatment. Picture rates start at $7.50. Payment 
is on publication, The editors try to report within 
two weeks, but sometimes it may take longer. 


The Rudder Magazine, 9 Murray St., New 
York 7, N. ¥. Monthly; 40c = copy; $4. 00 per 
year. Boris Lauer-Leonardi, Editor, This maga- 
zine is aimed at yachtsmen, and all submitted 
material must be of interest to the amateur 
sailor. Wants stories of cruises and practical 
articles of assistance to boat owners that are 
written by experienced men. Preferred length is 
under 3,000 words. Does not use fiction or poetry. 
Likes filler material on boatin subjects. You may 
submit 7x9 photographs as illustrations for your 
manuscript, or with captions only. Pays 2c a 
word, with $5 for accompanying pix, for a «Sh 


payment for fillers varies; payment for photo- 


graphs is from $4 to $15 each; all made on publi- 
cation, Reports within three weeks. 


Trade Journals 


' Automatic Control, 430 Park Ave., New York 
| 22, N. ¥Y. Monthly; $1.00 per copy; $10.00 per 
) year. The Editor, Harry D. Wulforst, writes us: 


“This magazine is edited for engineers and indus- 


© trialists who use and apply automatic components 
| and equipment. It is an applications magazine of 


Systems Engineering. We accept only material 


| which can be understood by readers with basic 
| technical or engineering background. No mathe- 
) matical equations or complicated derivations! 
Articles should be brief: 750 to 1,500 words. 


We 
favor articles which describe application of basic 
parts in an automatic system. How are they 


| being used? What benefits accrue? etc. Sample 
| copies will be mailed to prospective authors.” 


Pays 4c to 6c per word, depending on content 
and quality. Buys 8x10 glossy photographs, for 
which $5 each is paid. Reports in two weeks. 


Butane-Propane News, Jenkins Publications 
Inc., 198 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
Carl Abell, Editor, William W. Clark, the Edi- 
“This magazine is read by 
dealers and distributors of liquefied petroleum 
gases. We try to give them articles which show 
them ways to better or more economically per- 
form the standard operations of their trade; to do 
this at a profit to themselves, and to make safety 
their prime goal. Experiences of other operators 
are of great value, but we do not use success 
stories as such. If a man has attained great suc- 
cess, find out the secret of his success. Tell how 
he performs his work, and why. Is it the way he 
handles his men, keep his records, routes his 
trucks, treats his customers, or advertises? Ma- 
terial may be of the short filler type feature (two 
Columns printed) or up to four or five pages, if 
the material warrants. Good pictures are always 
desirable, Queries with brief outlines are helpful, 
though not mandatory, Payment of 2c a word, 
and an average of $3 per picture, is made on 





NELL MARTIN 


Author of the Original Maisie 
stories. Six published novels. 


DO YOU GET CHECKS OR 
REJECTION SLIPS? 


I have helped many writers get out 
of the once-in-a-while sales class. One 
former pupil has had three best sell- 
ers. One recently sold two novels at 
once. Several have sold more than 
one novel. Two have been in Best 
Stories of the Year. Why not do as 
they did—get = “4 regular selling 
class 


$1 per 1000 words. Minimum $3. Rates 
for novel lengths on inquiry. Enclose re- 
turn postage. 


494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 








’ 
Youre Tuutted 
to participate in the program of Mss. Magazine 
even if not a subscriber. No fees. Subs. $3.00, 
single copy 35c. 


M. HOWARD 


Box 242 GPO, N.Y.C. 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 


TRafalgar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 


NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to enrourage new writers and help 
them gain recognition. ou are a? > , _ b- 
lisher a your Novel, Daas tories, Play, Scholarl ork, 
rect, ote etc., a & how we can help you. Write coday for 
v 
VANTAGE "PRESS, ‘iINc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blod., Hollywood 28. 














CONFESSION STORY COURSES 


Supervised and self-study courses. Story criti- 
cism; plots sold, other services. 


Free information 


D. KEENAN, Teacher 
P. ©. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 








HAVING BOSS TROUBLE? 


My 25,000 word book HOW TO BE A PUBLIC 
STENO (WHAT TO CHARGE) JUST OFF 
PRESS. $2 PPd. 


PUBLIC STENO PUBLICATIONS 








Box 253——Tyler, Texas 














SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of "'My Juvenile Success Secrets'’ and 
""My Formula for Fiction"’ 


5927 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


FINDING A 
PUBLISHER? 











NO LUCK 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and inip 


them gain recognition. 

lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Sc 

Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. 

booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately ome to specification; 50c/1,000 
words up to 65,000; 40c/1,000 words on book lengths 
over 65,000; other typing services rendered; rates on 
Mailed fiat. 


LAVOLA DEAN 
173 Howard Avenue, Phone 2-5649, Vallejo, Calif. 


If you are ag: | for a 
olarly 4 
Write y for 





request. 











We Will Publish 


YOUR BOOK 


If 1# Has Merit 


* Professional bookmaking 

* We are publishers, not printers; 
campaigns sell books 

* Fewer days to make your book, complete, with 
colorful jacket 

* Immediate attention to you and to your book 

* Streamlined plan to save you money and worry 

Send us your book manuscript for our quick 

appraisal. You will be pleased with our work- 

manship and service. 


FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7283 Natural Bridge Road, St. Louis 21, Mo. 


our sales 


publication.” Photographs purchased are usually 
those submitted with a manuscript, and they 
must be glossy prints of good reproductive quality. 
Reports in thirty days. 


Food Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Len Kanter, Editor. Issued twice a month; 
25c per copy; $5.00 per year. This is a trade 
paper for retail food dealers, and all material 
must be from the dealers angle. The editors are 
interested in merchandising, operations, meat, 
produce and dairy stories, which originate in 
stores doing an annual volume of $500,000 or 
more annually. Pays 2c per printed word, and 
$5 for each accepted 8x10 glossy photograph. 
Reports within a month. 


The Grain & Feed Review, 112 Grain Ex- 
change Bldg., Minneapolis 15, Minn. W. D. 
Flemming, Editor. Monthly; 25c:per copy; $2.00 
per year. Readers of this magazine are country 
grain dealers and feed millers. Uses success 
stories on the operations of country elevators and 
country formula feed manufacturing plants that 
will show “how it was done”. Pays $25 for a 
1,200 to 1,500 word article, plus $5 each for 
photographs accepted. Generally reports within 
two or three days. 


Haire Publishing Co., 111 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. This company publishes eleven 
monthly merchandising magazines, and one quar- 
terly: Corset & Underwear Review, Crockery & 
Glass Journal, Furniture Retailer, Giftwares, 
Handbags & Accessories, Housewares Review, 
Infant & Children’s Review, Linens @& Domes- 
tics, Luggage @ Leather Goods, Notions & Nov- 
elty Review, Toys & Novelties, Premium Buyers’ 
Guide, each one of which is a leading authority 
in its field. Readers include merchandise man- 
agers, department buyers and managers, display 
and advertising managers of department stores, 
plus speciality store owners and buyers. The 
editors of these publications welcome articles on 
easy-to-adapt retailing methods that are new or 
unusual and which could be used or applied by 
other stores to help solve a present day problem. 
Any writer interested in writing for these mag 
zines may request a copy of the “Manual for 
Correspondents” from Cy Bernstein, Director of 
Correspondents of the Haire Publishing Company. 


Hardware World, 1355 Market St., San Frar- 
cisco 3, Calif. Monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 4 
year; $9.00 for two years. Milton Albin, Editor. 
Uses merchandising articles regarding store 0p 
erations in various parts of the eleven westem 
states in lengths of 300 to 750 words with oat 
or more photos. The photo-caption story is espe 
cially welcomed by Mr. Albin. Payment of 1c 4 
word, $5.00 per photo-caption story, and $3 fo 
each photo accompaning manuscripts, is matt 
upon publication. 
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Ice Cream Review, 1443 N. 5th St. Mil- 
waukee 12, Wisconsin. Monthly; 25c per copy; 
' $2.00 per year. Edward Thom, Editor. This busi- 
ness publication wants illustrated feature articles 
on new ice cream manufacturing plants; ice 
cream distribution from plant to retail outlet; 
sale of ice cream through retail stores, vending 
machines or from trucks or bikes. Payment is Ic 
a word, with $1 to $3 per picture submitted, and 
is made upon publication. Reports within one 
to two weeks. 


Kitchen Business, 20 W. 43rd St., New York 
36, N. Y. Monthly; $3.00 per year. This maga- 
zine is interested in the retailer who sells and 
installs “package” kitchens for the home, includ- 
ing wood or steel cabinets, sinks, counter-tops, 
built-in appliances, etc. The retailer may be a 
plumber, appliance store, lumber dealer, kitchen 
specialist, or any other tradesman whose business 
| includes kitchens. Accurate, clearly detailed “how 
| he does it” case-history articles between 1,000 
and 2,000 words, plus a few good illustrative 
action photos, on the methods of outstanding 
retailers in this field are published on an as- 
signment basis only. The editors do not want 
manuscripts on speculation from anyone, and 
assignments are given only to experienced trade 
magazine reporters, Payment is on publication 
according to arrangement made with author. 


Nisa News (National Industrial Service Asso- 
| ciation News), 818 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mis- 
| sour. Monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per year. 
| Horace B. Baker, Editor. This magazine generally 
| prefers that writers query before proceeding. 
) Qualified free-lance writers are invited to send 
) their names, addresses and a brief statement of 
qualifications on 3x5 cards for the editors’ cor- 
| respondents file. Editor Baker writes as follows: 
“Nisa News is interested in articles and features 
/ and news about electric motor, generator and 
| transformer repair shops that are members of the 
) National Industrial Service Association. Material 
| is semi-technical as a rule, but we have published 
/ many good stories and photographs by non-tech- 
nical writers. A full-length article generally tells 
about a shop operation, including information of 
a business as well as a technical nature. A feature 
might describe just one shop device or step, how- 
ever. We have been paying 1¥c, and up, for 
published material; $2.50 to $5 for each photo- 
graph, depending on number and quality and 
size. We prefer 5x7 or 8x10 glossies with good 
detail. Our reports are usually made within two 
to three weeks, although this may not always be 
the case.” 


Contests 
The Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony an- 
nounces a new playwriting contest: 


1. All entries must be unpublished manuscripts 
Which have not previously been entered in any 





a FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 

at every writer needs. 25 years satisfact service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
fiction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6. 


A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 


Neat, accurate work on 20 Ib. bond. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
60c per thousand words 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., WAbash 4-3708 











Discover some of the ‘‘only,"" ‘'smallest"’, "‘largest"’ 
places and facts about our country 
through the issues of 


JUST FLYING AROUND 
Send self-addressed stamped legal 
envelope for get-acquainted issue. 


FERN WHITESIDE 


Box 1426 Washington, D. C. 


ARTICLES WANTED 


Must concern some phase of merchandising. 
Preferably illustrated. Rate will depend on 
amount of rewriting article requires. 


HAROLD F. PODHASKI 
4810 W. Quincy St. Chicago 44, Illinois 


SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No sy ; no Uses 

. Easiest to learn, write, transcribe. 
Low Cost. 300,000 taught by mail. Typing avail- 
able. 33rd year. Write for FREE booklet to: 


g; Dept. 6712-5 ting WEEKS 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


As You Like It 
MANUAL & ELECTRIC MACHINES 
20c PER FINISHED PAGE 


ELNORA BOLL 
2521 West Carson St. Torrance, California 
































NO MORE PAYING FOR BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED 


Send for free folder describing a low cost publishing 
program in which all copies belong to the author, 
plus 70% royalty on all copies we sell for you. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. { 














Let us examine one or more of 
your best poems for suitability as 
song material. Send poems on any 
subject. We will analyze them 


FREE and send you interesting information on how to 
transform your best poems into songs. No obligation, 


of course. 
CROWN MUSIC CO. 
1474-D Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 
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other ¢ontést, Manuscripts must not bear the 
names of the contéstants, but should have an 
envelope attached with the contestant’s hame and 
address sealed inside: On the outside of the 
envélope should appear only the name of the 
play. Entties shall be one-act plays, dramas or 
comedy dramas. Eniphasis is placed on simplicity 
of setting. While the play shall be a one-act play, 
it may be in two scenes, provided that there is no 
change in setting. Manuscripts must follow the 
Broadway Play Form. Length of manuscripts shall 
be for one hour presentation (35-40 pp.). 


The plot should not be too complex and may 
be upon any subject except the following: crime, 
sex, intoxicants, drugs, racial problems, juvenile 
delinquency. The characters should not exceed 
six in number, and the proportion of women 
characters must be greater than that of the men. 


The deadline for éntering manuscripts in this 
contest is March 1, 1956. All entries must have 
stamped, self-addressed envelopes enclosed. The 
winning play will be produced without royalty 
during 1956. 


Announcement of the winning play will be 
made direct to the author not later than 60 days 
after the close of the contest. The prize-winning 
play will receive an award of $50.00 cash and a 
scholarship of $35.00 covering tuition in the 
Writer’s Workshop for June 1956. 


Address all contest entries to: Mrs. Howell 
Ward, Writing Chairman, Corpus Christi Fine 
Arts Colony, 801 So. Broadway, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 


University of Illinois announces its 4th play 
compétition: The wifining play will be produced 
by the University Theatre in March, 1957, as its 
major contribution to the biennial Festival of 
Contemporary Arts. 


Funds will bé provided the playwright for 
the cost of his travel to the University of Illinois 
and for his residence during the final rehearsal 
period. All scripts should be submitted to the 
New Play Committee, Room C, Lincoln Hall, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. The dead- 
line ig June 1, 1956. The comnipetition is open to 
everyone everywhere. Anyone may submit as 
many plays as he wishes. Only full-length, non- 
musical, unproduced (by any group, professional 
or non-professional) play scripts will be con- 
sidered. Originality in content and form will be 
favored in judging because of the place of the 
competition in the Festival of Contemporary 
Arts, Adaptations from other literary media will 
be considered, if the adapter has received the 
necessary permission. All plays should be typed 
in standard play form. Return postage and en- 
velopé should be enclosed with each manuscript. 
Although the scripts will receive careful han- 
dling, the committee cannot assume responsibility 
for any play script or original material submitted 
with @ script. 
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The Plan is the Thing 
(Continued from page 25) 


trying different tricks—you translate the 
figures into so many miles of silver dollars 
laid side by side, or piled up into a column, 
or the equivalent of one piece of bubble 
gum for each child in the country. If that 
doesn’t satisfy, you dig into his:ry for odd 
angles, such as finding out how ‘axes were 
selected in Babylon and Jerusalem. 

If you can’t decide which formula to 
use in handling your material, sit down 
with a few copies of the magazine you are 
hoping to hit and study the staff written 
pages paragraph by paragraph. 

Markets in the same field differ widely, 
not only in the financial and intellectual 
status of their readers and in the depart- 
ments covered each month, but also in 
writing style. 

The beginner’s best chance of selling, lies 
in choosing a field he knows well (sports, 
science, travel, etc.) and giving the various 
magazines that use such material close 
study. 

He will find that many magazines re- 
peat the same format month after month. 
The lead article may always be a political 
or world-affairs piece with a top writer's 
by-line. That’s not for him. The travel 
piece may always have at least ten color 
pix, so he knows he won’t get far with 
just the two black and whites that were 
the only shots he took on vacation to turn 
out right. 

If the self-help or inspirational article is 
regularly a one-pager, he’ll only show he 
hadn’t really studied the magazine if he 
sends in a long sermon, regardless of how 
suitable it might be for the pulpit. 

Assuming you know your material is 
right for your market, the staff-written 
pieces can help you decide what approach 
the editors favor. Do articles of the type 
you have in mind start with reader recog- 
nition of a problem? With a “Look!” that 
shocks you to attention? With an anecdote 
that draws you in as cleverly as the open- 
ing of a top-notch fiction story? 

Does the ending just hand you a laugh, 
or impel you to act? How closely is it tied 
in with the opening? 





Once you learn what style the editors like, 
you are in the position of a woman who has 
decided upon her dress pattern. She will lay 
the paper pieces out in various ways before 
cutting, placing the important parts first. 

So, having chosen, perhaps, the tailored 
problem-solution style (or the more fanciful 
anecdote-statistics design, or the classic 
Look, You, See, So) you fit that pattern 
against your material, shifting as need be 
until you hit upon a suitable arrangement. 

But no matter what formula you choose, 
remember that the most important thing 
is having something to say that will interest 
your readers and your editor. 





New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 44) 


2. Fact crime books (no fiction). Ex- 
amples include Missing—Presumed Dead 
by John G. Stein, former head of New 
York’s Missing Persons Bureau, Police Blot- 
ter by Bernard O’Donnell, court reporter, 
etc. 


3. Cartoon books. These are collections 
of panel cartoons previously published in 
S.E.P., Collier’s and other major magazines. 


4. Special interest books. These are 
“novelty” books such as The Foot In My 
Mouth by Jeff Harris, a collection of TV 
boners, Harlem After Dark, a heavily re- 
searched and realistic book about the Har- 
lem underworld by Dan Burley, and The 
New Strange As It Seems by Elsie Hix, a 
collection of the famous syndicated cartoon 
feature, etc. 


“We are in the market immediately for 
books of the above types only, and invite 
queries and submissions from authors and 
agents. Reprint possibilities can, of course, 
be sent along by the original publisher. We 
are also in the market for panel cartoons. 
Artists can send clips of line cartoons direct- 
ly to this office, and publishers and agents 
may send hard-cover books on which re- 
print rights are available. (In general, 
though reprint possibilities should be sent 
right along, please query first on originals.) 
Payment is on standard advance-and-royalty 
terms.” 


These great minds were Rosicrucians... 


WHAT ~ SECRET POWER 
DID THEY POSSESS? 


Why were these men great? 


How does anyone—man or woman—achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves ? 

Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
. Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 
Gravitation . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher 
and scientist . . . like many 
other learned and great men THIS BOOK 
and women... were Rosicru- 
cians. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) have 
been in existence for centuries. 
Today, headquarters of the 
Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail ad, 
to all parts of the world. Ad- 
dress: Scribe O.K.W. 


She ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California, U.S.A. 


Scribe Q.K.W. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 

(AMORC) 

San Jose, California, U.S.A. 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of 
Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 
faculties and powers of mind. 


Name 
Address 
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By Janice Lovoos 


(Hollywood Correspondent) 


NE OF THE busiest men in West Coast 
O television is Jack Denove, president of 
Jack Denove Productions and Jan Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Lesser-Denove TV Films, 
Inc. Television shows produced by his com- 
panies are: ‘‘Cavalcade of America,” “The 
Christopher’s Show,” the Tarzan series and 
“Our Town.” 

Mr. Denove is one of the most down-to- 
earth people in Hollywood. When he makes 
a statement, it is always to the point. 

“When I stop being in the market for 
good stories and good writing talent,” he 
told us at a recent interview, “I’m through! 
Any producer worth his salt must feel this 
way.” 

Many of Denove’s television films are 
true-life incidents, so-called “documen- 
taries.” So we discussed this type material 
with him. 

“Our greatest concern in making true- 
life or authentic films (he prefers the word 
‘authentic’? to ‘documentary’ because the 
latter implies a specific technique rather 
than type of story) is that we are competing 
at all times with shows that are pure en- 
tertainment. Whereas people will sit 
through semi-educational entertainment in 
other mediums, this does not hold true of 
television audiences. Writers must realize 
that if they let their audience down for 
just one moment, they’ve lost it! Your 
viewer has already flipped the dial! 

“Therefore, authentic films must be just 
as gripping and suspenseful as any competi- 
tive show. Writers hoping to sell to ‘Caval- 
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cade’, must first produce a good drama— 
then worry about authenticity. If their truc- 
life situations can’t be resolved into some- 
thing highly dramatic, they're in rough 
shape.” 


Before You Start Writing 


Before a writer begins work on a factual 
story, he should first of all concern himself 
with releases. Are there living persons in- 
volved? Are there living relatives of the 
deceased who might be unwilling to sign 
releases on the script? If organizations are 
involved do the executives agree to the 
publicity? 

“Study your legal pitfalls before you start 
writing,” Denove warns, “there is a vast dif- 
ference between doing a motion picture or 
stage show based on factual material—and 
a television show of a similar nature. That 
big difference is the sponsor. He cannot 
take a chance on anything that will involve 
him unpleasantly, either financially or le- 
gally. Before we show any script to a pro- 
spective sponsor, we make sure we have 
complete clearance from all persons and/or 
organizations around which the story re- 
volves. 

“If the story is likely to be good publicity, 
releases are not so difficult to obtain. We 
personally try to remember always that the 
characters we dramatize are real people— 
and we would not voluntarily hurt another 
human being. If, in order to get a good 
dramatic story, you must make your charac- 





ters look silly or ridiculous—don’t do it! 
Try another story! 

“You can go as far back in history as you 
like and find plenty of good stories. A few 
lines in an old book mentioning a Texas 
Ranger in the late 1800's, suggested one of 
our Cavalcade stories. 

“But you don’t have to go back into his- 
tory to get a true-life story. For example, 
we recently read a news story of how Major 
Skeets Coleman was going to be the first 
person ever to fly a plane straight up into 
the air. We made an exciting ‘Cavalcade 
of America’ premise out of this story. It 
was called “Take Off Zero.’ We were able 
to add some exciting authenticity to the film 
by taking our cameramen to the scene of 
the event. As it turned out, it was a history- 
making moment and we had the whole 
thing recorded on film—right on the spot. 
As subject matter, our story was true in 
every respect. We added a love story based 
on the real-life characters of the Major and 
his wife.” 


We Want New Blood 


As to the outlook for new writing talent, 
Mr. Denove had this to say, “Frankly, we’re 
rapidly running out of talent.” He hastened 
to add, “There are plenty of writers who 
can turn out a teleplay with professional 
skill. But they run out of ideas. Television 
is a monster—devouring good stories as fast 
as they can be turned out. There are won- 
derful cameramen, directors, actors in Holly- 
wood from whom you can expect a compar- 
able repeat performance of their work no 
matter how many times they are used. This 
doesn’t hold true of writers. Sometimes a 
writer will turn out a beautiful script. I 
don’t know what happens—but his next 
job may not ‘come off.’ Of course, the 
writer has the toughest job, he stands alone 
with only ideas to work with—and his 
ability to put them across. Under these cir- 
cumstances you just can’t expect a writer to 
hit a home run every time he comes to 
bat. 

“When it comes to getting material from 
new sources, we prefer to see stories come 
through a literary agent, or from a writer 





THE ROY MACK AGENCY 


$110 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 


HAVE YOUR MOTION PICTURE STORY 
OR TELEVISION MANUSCRIPT 
EVALUATED AND CRITICISED 


We will show you how to sell your 
material. If it is a synopsis, treatment 
or “shooting script,” we can sell it if 
it is salable. 


A recognized and franchised agency 
accepted by all of the motion picture 
and television production companies. 

Personal attention given all manu- 
scripts by Mr. Roy Mack who was a 
director for many years, with Warner 
Bros., M.G.M., Monogram and many 
television producers. 


$1.00 per thousand words with a 
minimum of $3.00 per manuscript. 
10% commission on sales. 


YOU'VE TRIED THE REST-NOW TRY THE BEST 











WANTED—MEN - WOMEN 


TRAIN TO WRITE FOR 
TELEVISION 


Our Home Study Course 
“Television Writing Simplified" 
by 
Eric Heath 


The country’s outstanding 
television authority. 
You must be trained to take advantage 
of this opportunity of a life time. 
WRITING FOR TELEVISION IS A SPECIALTY IN 
ITSELF, AND CAN NOT BE ‘SANDWICHED" IN, 
OR MADE PART OF, SO-CALLED ‘"WRITING 
COURSES!" 
STUDY RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME AND 
PREPARE FOR A GREAT FUTURE! 
KEEP YOUR PRESENT JOB WHILE PREPARING 
FOR A TELEVISION CAREER 
DON'T DELAY— 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER! 


(No Salesman will call on you) 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 


Dept. A-11 
98 Stevenson St. San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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TV and SCREEN who Can show a record of professional writ- 


ing in other mediums. This may sound 
Established Agency Seeking Material to Sell hard on the amateur. But there just isn’t 
EDITH JACKSON AGENCY enough time to go through thousands of 

6801 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. scripts which are, more often than not, 
No Scripts Please! Query First! either unsuited to our needs, or not pro- 


fessional enough for us to consider. 


MAKE MONEY “We are definitely interested in good 
WRITING JOKES writing talent. Recently we bought a story 


—through an agent—from a young man in 
for fulltime ringomet Binpte instrestions in Manual HOW Cleveland, Ohio. I cod we kn 
15 ‘Waive’ JOKES" by “settonslly "town comedy" writer eveland, o. It was so good we knew 
show yo hen 








aenaly write 
md jokes to list ry potential buyers 
th book 


Many' fecelve checks at once, here was a talent worth watching. 
Goodman We wrote and asked him if he ever in- 
- tended coming to California—that we would 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING put him to work immediately on an assign- 

Prompt — Neat — Accurate ment. This young man was ready to sell 
One free carbon. Extra first and last pages. professionally, and had that extra some- 


inor corrections, if desired. 


50c per 1000 words, plus tage. i i i 
dE ~ T thing which we recognized as real talent 


EUGENIA M. Goss when we had read through the first page of 
P.O. Box 905 Uravan, Colorado | his teleplay. This is the sort of thing you 


go to bed praying for; hoping it will turn 
GHOSTWRITER up on your desk the next morning.” 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 


for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it ; 
for for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- Writers In The News 


respondence requires return postage. ° ° “a ° 
N NATALIE NEWELL Aileen Leslie, creator of “Date With 


2964 Aviation, W. Miemi 33, Florida 


This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Cooperative Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK BUBLISHERS, INC. 


489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


Lever Money-bac! gu > 
Puss., Dept. R. "520° Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. 























Judy” is doing a script for Otto Lang at 
Twentieth-Century TV. Aaron Spelling 
was signed to script a new series for Connie- 
Stephens called ‘“‘Johnny Fable.” Joseph 
Russell has sold a script, “Five Bullets For 
Baldwin” to the “Alfred Hitchcock Pre- 
sents” show; Andrew Solt is writing a script 
for the same show. 

George and Gertrud Fass have sold their 
original teleplay “The Long Day” to Sci- 
ence Fiction Theatre through the Kitty 
Koster Agency. Miss Koster has recently 
taken on a new associate, Lee Taub. Their 
office is located at 6715 Hollywood Blvd. 
Their client, Ken Higgins, who first at- 
tracted attention as a television writer with 
“Trudy”, done on Four Star Playhouse 
with Joan Fontaine, is now working almost 
costantly at Warner Bros.-TV, doing tele- 
plays for the “Cheyenne” and “King’s Row” 
series. In a move to develop new talent, 
the first writer to be signed by Paul Marion 
of the Wynn Rocamora Agency, was Tim 
Schnee, former U.P. correspondent in Paris. 
Leonard Freeman is doing the script for the 
Pilot film of a new series for CBS-TV 
called “International Airport.” De Witt 
Bodeen, who did the wonderful adaptation 
of “Huck Finn” for Climax, is now busy 
writing “Letter From A Dead Man.” Both 
deals were set by the Henry Lewis Agency. 
Ben Sinkoe, playwright, did an adaptation 
of a play which was originally presented on 
BBC-TV in London. His adaptation ap- 
peared as “Dark Tribute” for Lux Video. 
Al Segall, who owned the original property, 
saw it on television, got in touch with Sin- 
koe’s agent, Laura Wilck of Nat Deverich 
and Associates, Inc. and the result was a 
commission to dramatize the story for an 
early production on Broadway, which Mr. 
Segall will produce. 


New Promotional Selling Trend 


Richard Petterson, new story editor at 
H. N. Swanson, Inc., told us about a new 
two-way deal which might affect certain 
types of script selling in the future. An 
original, unpublished story, “The Christmas 
Guest” will break in the December issue of 
Cosmopolitan. The same month on Friday 





TV vs. the SHORT STORY 


It’s your choice. We offer instruction in TV 
technique and short story writing. Our ap- 
proach to this work is 100% practical. Our aim 
is to bring your manuscripts up to production 
or publication standard and guide you to the 
right markets. Tell me which branch of crea- 
tive writing interests you most and ask for 
details. 


WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry Ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited. 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louls 10, Missouri 


NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


oll — policy is to encourage new writers and help 


ition. are looking fi am 9 
ne oy you: Re Novel, terion, Play, Sc Sch sty’ ork, 
booklet aA” eat ree. how we can ferns a us 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 S#., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 


NOT A WRITING COURSE! 


We have an course that does teach you how 
write. Instead _ o enatene evalops your eer i (otarent 
s them "tick. mbine this with roar Writing ability Hi 
you are to write—and cas hn checks. diate, 
LIBERTY; F.D.S, writing articles aA 


from 
ines. R.L.S. hits OFFI 
on nreetame new. Free Trial 


IGAS, Inc. 410 Withoit Bldg, Springfield, Missouri 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your 

may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIO 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send —_ 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELOD 


MUSIC MAKERS, Dep:. $. 16 Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
“TALKIT TYPIST" SERVICE 


our productio: time. T shortcu 
lot ide idea, story, — ng drama, (or abe on recording 
. To re 
- 8 lized po My I “speed your 
tential idea” into manuscript format. Send for details 
wie return postage. S; fates to disabled veterans. 
sYou Talk it — We Type It 


22171 Ulster Road Detroit 19, Michigen 









































A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Fe sy for You! 


mance hel pin 
fields. FREE 


ADELINE M. 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. 


Ry in publication, 
AILS. 


avons 
Hollywood 28, Cailf. 
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night, December 23, the teleplay adaptation 
of the story by Willard Temple, will bow 


LET A 
TYPEWRITER PAGE MEASURE* on “Schlitz Playhouse.” The Cosmopolitan 


Solve your problem of uniform top and| story will be given over airlanes on the 
bottom margins and other space questions. Schlitz show; Cosmopolitan will mention 
Shows you just where you are typing, in th h ia he oe . 
%-or 1/6-inch units, from top to bottom of € T Vs ow am the Decem er issue in Con- 
the page. nection with the published story. 
Models for almost all typewriters. Narrow 1 h : — 
tape fits around end of platen. Satisfaction ; Along the same general lines a dea 
guaranteed. just been consummated between Joe Small’s 


Series |—For IBM electric, L. C. Smith-Corona stand- . 
ard, Underwood standard Models 5, 6 and S, Adler new True West magazine and Hal Roach. 


standard, and Olympia standard typewriters. Dramatizations made from true-life articles 
Series [!—For Remington standard, Remington oe shin 
Underwood standard except Models 5, 6 and S, a and produced on films by Hal Roach, will 
Underwood electric 7. Onno - ° 
Series Ill—For R. C. Allen standard, Royal standard, | comprise a new series, shown weekly on TV, 


Royal electric, Remington Officer-Riter portable an p 
Remington Quiet-Riter portable typeurers, named after the magazine True West. Both 


Series 1V—For Royal portable, L. C. Smith-Corona 
Sterling, Silent and Silent Super portable, Tower port- deals were set by the Swanson Agency. 
able, Underwood portable, Olivetti portable, and 
Olympia eee 5 bh 4 
rice 50 cents eac pecify series number when ordering 

Market Tips 


T-P-M CO. 
actin wg en eee ee DON FEDDERSON PROD. Office at 
120 El Camino Real, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING “The Millionaire,’ Don Fedderson, Pro- 
60c-1000—Minimum, $2. ducer. This is a good market for free- 


Spelled right; no strike-overs lance writers. Mr. Fred Henry at Don 
; Fedderson Productions tells us, “The easiest 

WARREN H. JAMES way to submit anything to us is through an 

: : agent. We're not too concerned about a 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES writer’s background—whether he’s a pro- 


i instructi 1 t and profitable. The largest i i , 
to ens7., tas to fhe inerperien ind profitable The largest | fessional who can write a completed teleplay 


h EARN ILE YOU LEARN! If you "hs e O ; 1 ; 
ordinary writing ability, it is sible to earn x low ra housewife with a good idea for é. 


cost of six months’ instruction before it 8 ober story. We're perfectly willing to look at 


alized 
FUVENILE & MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for . : . 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. ‘spring boards,’ premises, story ideas, treat- 


enece ave Oe nc ten Men. | ments. The main thing is the story.” 
CBS RADIO, Hollywood, Calif. “Ro- 


LEARN TO WRITE P OETRY mance” and “Suspense” are still buying 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS from free-lancers. Tony Ellis is the story 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) editor. Submissions must be made through 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK an agent. “The Whistler,” formerly a free- 


Sie, Can Tome, See Ser lance market, is no longer in existence. 


Poetry 
131 West Davis Blvd. Davis islands, Tampa, Fla. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPIST JACK DENOVE PRODUCTIONS, 
Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words; JAN PRODUCTIONS, INC., LESSER- 
60c per 1000 with corrections; poetry Ic per DENOVE TV FILMS, INC., 5623 Santa 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Fast Service, No Delays 
Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 1. Cavalcade of America. Half hour 


ELLEN BROWN filmed dramas for E. I. Du Pont Company. 


Authentic material concerning historic inci- 


| BRING YOUR STORY TO LIFE dents, and/or the people who figured in 


nd woh ot en tee Pe them. Authentic material about organiza- 
= a tions around which a true-life story may be 
Sho cam ot ee te eet) woven. Will look at well-constructed out- 

BAYARD D. YORK lines if presented through a recognized 


204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. agent. 












































2. The Christopher's Program. A half 
hour show on film. No set format. While 
generally speaking, faith is a strong ingredi- 
ent, these are not religious films per se, but 
rather, stories of unselfish people whose 
lives have brought about a change for the 
good in the lives of others and, in some in- 
stances, the entire world. For example: 
Dorothea Lynde Dix and her efforts on 
behalf of improved treatment for the insane. 
A story we particularly liked was one on 
Father Damien and his work with the lepers 
on Molokai Island. 


3. The Tarzan Series. Exciting, action- 
filled stories built around Edgar Rice Bur- 
rough’s perenially popular Superman of the 
jungle. Half hour show on film. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Reliable — Accurate — Prompt 
Bond paper, free carbon, minor corrections. 
50c per 1000 words. Send postage, please. 


LUELLA KRAWETZKI 
9092 First St. Sandusky, Ohio 








$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE PAST YEAR 


$75,000 from Rinso 

$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 ("Place the Face") 
$ 5,000 from Rinso 

Seven Hawaiian Vacations 
Two Cadillac Cars 

Trip to Brazil plus $2,500 
European Tour 

Nine $1,000 Prizes 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 




















WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or 

non-fiction from idea, 

outline or synopsis of 
CHIEF GHOST your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICIZE and analyze anuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- 
elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type mate- 
rial, slanted for any market. 

Write for free copy of story by Gene Coughlin, 
famous feature writer, telling of Ballenger, the 
Ghost Writer. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 





GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


BROWN HOLMES .. .. Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors as 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under con- 
tract Warner Bros., Universal. 

LOIS CROSBY . .. Critic unexcelled and 
writer of note. Creator of ideas for many 
top radio shows. 

RONALD KENNETH ... Eminently qualified 
to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and arti- 
cles in numerous magazines. Writer for 
RKO and MGM. 

LYMAN LAMBERT. . . Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
BUFORD GORDON BENNETT ... Specialist 
in TV and Radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D 


Hollywood 28, California 
































By Frank A. Dickson 
February Article Possibilities 


1. UPS AND DOWNS ON CON- 
STRUCTION ELEVATORS! Call upon 
construction leaders for stories about com- 
mon and uncommon experiences on ele- 
vators used in building projects. Slant: Not 


unlike a cat, a construction worker must 
possess nine lives. Close brushes with the 
Grim Reaper in elevator mishaps; taking 
wheelbarrows of fresh cement and other 
material to great heights; safety measures. 


2. GROUNDHOG DAY. The truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
about the groundhog tradition concerning 
the animal’s shadow and cold weather, as 
shown by an examination of the local 
weather records in the past decade or so. 
Hottest and coldest groundhog days, 


3. THE FOREMOST ANTIQUE 
CAR ENTHUSIAST OF YOUR STATE. 
The oldest automobile in his collection; also 
the most unique; the cars hardest to obtain. 
The problem of keeping the “horseless car- 
riages” in running condition; the speeds of 
the various automobiles; the total value of 
the collection. 


4, THE FATE OF THE BARBER 
POLE. Do many tonsorial emporiums of 
your city still retain the traditional pole of 
the red and white stripes? The origin of 
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the custom. Interview the dean of local 
barbers. 


5. FAINTING IN THE COURT- 
ROOM. Recollections of a veteran judge 
in your section. Expressions on defendants’ 
faces when verdicts and sentences are pro- 
nounced; feminine defendants who show 
no inhibition in their grief and disappoint- 
ment; instances in which medical attention 
is required. 


6. AN INSIGHT INTO A BELL 
FACTORY. The steps in the manufacture 
of the various types of bells, as in churches 
and carillons; giving bells different tones by 
their thickness and size. The largest bells 
produced by the plant. Slant: The differ- 
ent purposes served by bells in our daily 
lives. 


7. DOG TROUBLE! Do a large num- 
ber of local citizens dump their canine woes 
into the laps of local officers? Calls plead- 
ing with the cops to locate lost dogs; people 
who become downright peeved over the ac- 
tions of neighbors’ dogs; poisoning of ca- 
nines. Slant: A person needs to be a sec- 
ond Solomon in order to maintain peace 
among dog lovers. 


8. MILITARY HEROES WHO 
ORIGINATED FAMOUS SAYINGS. For 
instance, General William T. Sherman, 
whose birth took place on this day in 1820, 
is credited with the birth of the expression 
“War is hell.” 


9. THE DEAN OF AMATEUR 
WEATHER FORECASTERS OF YOUR 
CITY. Slant: The attractions and benefits 
of weather forecasting as a hobby and being 
your own “Weather Man.” The numerous 
pieces of equipment; details about weather 
science and how to make weather predic- 
tions; keeping weather records. Anniver- 
sary angle: The United States weather serv- 
ice came into existence on February 9, 1870. 


10. THE LARGEST COLLEGE 
BAND IN YOUR STATE. The most ver- 
satile of the musicians; those who play the 
largest number of instruments. Colorful 
uniforms; numbers that the band finds the 
most popular; making appearances in other 
Cities. 
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11. THE LONG AND THE SHORT 
OF MINISTERS IN YOUR COUNTY. WRITERS! 
That is, the tallest and the shortest and You cannot afford to miss 
their nicknames. Jokes that they like to tell MY BEST MURDER STORY 
about themselves in this respect. How does edited by Dovid C. Cooke 
their height compare with that of their | ,, " Cherri Cohen—Ebathort— Graber Strat 
wives? =-Howkd Gveen—Rico— 
12. LINCOLN’s BIRTHD tt ee = 

° BI AY. Ages i y have ¢ J “ 
of the mothers of presidents when they gave this od-—we will sond MY BEST MURDER STORY” 
birth to their noted sons, Other sons in the | *’™" "™ 


families and how they fared in life. MERLIN PRESS, Inc. 
250 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 











13. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE = 
HEAD OF THE LOCAL BETTER BUSI- HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
NESS BUREAU. Warnings to the public. Manuscript Typing and 
Rackets that have been broken up within Composition Typing 
the past several months; old rackets in new egg Feo 

“ ; ELENA QUINN 
garb. In the opinion of the subject, are | 7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 
men or women more susceptible to rackets? ee Vanes OG 
Slant: The constant campaign to save the 
money of the sucker who, according to SELL YOUR MATERIAL 
Barnum, is born every minute. as our students are doing, Fanon Ng RY yt 


in writing “) s a, ) articles, (3) short stories. 
Free details. for course information by number. 


14, ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. The THE WRITING SCHOOL 
courtship and marriage of your county's | 1555 Luxer Road Clevelasd 18, Ohio 
sheriff. The couple’s rules for a successful 
marriage. Slant: The helping hand given YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
the sheriff by his wife. THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


leading editors of 























housands ~yo eA. writer 


15, THE CHAMPION WALKER OF | 2m geen eit yates 
YOUR CITY. The postman who has the | 5" ¢” SLOAN — Rep. fa for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
longest route. The average “life” of a pair P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, Calif. 


of shoes for him; braving rain and coldness. 


Any blisters from time to time? The time It's TIME TO WRITE... 
required to serve his patrons each day; days Abo bout JUNE = and mail it. right after Christmas! Use 
. ; : sti 
with the heaviest loads of mail. to fit the editors’ needs. Give it for Civic itmas—e itt 

that will last all year eater reel vrs 
that offers OVER 200 PROV IN IDEAS Ge weiter sales. 


16. A “WOMAN” INDUSTRY IN _ | Sead$ito ips time TO WRITE 
YOUR STATE. A business owned by a_ | 776 Broadway Denver 3, Colorado 























EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


The kind of gid and advice every writer longs for . . . that’s what | have 
to offer; be it coaching, revision, ghosting. 
PLUS MARKETING 
For Consultation Appointments, Phone RE. 1-6780 
Learn about your prospects through my Talent Quiz 
See what famous writers are and do 
in my book MODERN WRITERS 


Write for my brochure to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors’ Agent and Counsellor 
Box 57275 Flint Station los Angeles 57, California 




















SALES OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS! 


It is IMPORTANT that you receive the 
efficient help an agent can give. Your 
efforts deserve encouragement and only 
a business-like approach will lead to 
ultimate success. 

OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will 
increase your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you 
a sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 

for information. 
Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Marray Hill 3-7265 
in the HEART of the publishing district 


“Tf it can be sold—I can sell it” 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond-Copy Corrections—65e per 1,000 words 
Lower rate for Book-Drama-Radio-Puppet-Television-Seripts 


GENE TUTTLE 
524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 


FINDING A 


NO LUCK PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to sae new writers and help 

them gain ition. u_ are looking for a pub- 

nel bg oy =e 7”. — Play, Scholarly ork, 

ry, etc., learn how we can ou. rite toda 

booklet AA. It’s ua . d for 

VANTAGE PRESS, “NC... 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28. 


nin pL 
ad = 


ADVANCE 

ROYALTY HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 

PAID YEARL we kb Dat. 
Hollywood 28, 














woman who makes it a point to employ 
members of the feminine sex. Are there 
any handicapped women among the work- 
ers? Mottoes recommended by the owner. 


17. KIND LETTERS RECEIVED 
BY THE LOCAL POLICE DEPART- 
MENT. How the out-of-town senders 
thank the officers for their courtesy, espe- 
cially in giving information and directions. 
Slant: The valuable service of policemen 
as a sort of information bureau. 


18. DELIVERING AND INSTALL- 
ING GLASS FOR SHOW WINDOWS. 
Contact veteran employees of a glass com- 
pany. Little-known facts about glass; im- 
provements in glass manufacture within 
recent years. The largest panes of glass in- 
stalled locally; the procedure in installing a 
show window; unforgettable mishaps. 


19. LINGO USED BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF A LOCAL OR NEAR- 
BY ZOO. How to “talk” to animals; terms 
of command. Which animals seem to grasp 
the meaning of commands faster? 


20. THE GOVERNOR OF YOUR 
STATE AND AUTOGRAPHS. Requests 
for his autograph whenever he makes ap- 
pearances at events, as filling speaking en- 
gagements. Is he an autograph. collector? 
If so, what are the most prominent names 
in his collection? Do many requests for his 
autograph come by mail? 


21. SURPRISE CONTENTS OF 
FISH. See operators of local fish markets 
in regard to objects found inside the deni- 
zens of the deep, as rings. 


22. WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
The advanced farming ideas of the first 
President as well as his work to stop erosion 
at Mount Vernon. Slant: His role as a 
pioneer in crop diversification when most 
planters of Virginia concentrated on to- 
bacco raising. His experiments to develop 
better breeds of sheep and cattle. 


WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


$10; be 


39 OCEAN STREET 
66 


i Agent: Author, 15 years, “Radio Story Editor’ 
0.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, 


TV) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed on your story. 
$00 00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 





23. PHOTOGRAPHY AS A HOBBY 
WITH LOCAL AVIATORS. Slant: “Dis- 
covering” your city and its most impressive 
features via the camera. The best time for 
aerial photography; the types of cameras; 
striking pictures taken from the sky. 


24. THE INTRODUCTION OF IN- 
COME TAX. February 24, 1913, was the 
day the law became the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution. Did 
protests pour in? 


25. DAN CUPID ON THE HIGH- 
WAYS. Experiences of patrolmen with 
motorists who yield too much to the wiles of 
romance. Do many Romeos slow-up or 
block traffic with their displays of devotion 
while driving? Breaking up parking. 


26. THEATER MARQUEES. The 
task of changing signs at the front of the 
theater whenever the program changes. 
Humorous mistakes in marquee spelling. 
Ask the managers about the most effective 
types of ballyhoo methods before a theater. 


27. MEASURES AGAINST ES- 
CAPES AT PRISON CAMPS IN YOUR 
STATE. The latest facilities. Are leg cuffs 
still in wide use? Well-known escape artists 
who refuse to stay put. 


28. “MY GREATEST THRILLS,” 
AS RELATED BY A CIRCUS OWNER. 
Unscheduled events during the show that 
raised the hair of the spectators more than 
ever! Does the showman consider the acts 
of today as dangerous and thrilling as those 
of yesteryear? Mishaps that almost proved 
fatal. Slant: The hospital tent as a symbol 
of the risks taken by the performers in seek- 
ing to make the Big Top “the greatest show 
on earth.” 


29. LEAP YEAR. Love songs popular 
in leap years, past and present. Composers 
of love tunes who never wed or who met 
with failure in marriage. Marriages of 
celebrities in leap years. 


Dear Confession Writer: 


If you’re a pro in this field, you'll be interested in Confession Clinic. 





author* 


SUCCESSFU 


will help your script! 


ERICK BERRY, noted writer of over 
50 books, countless short stories and arti- 
cles will personally give expert, construc- 
tive advice on both juvenile and adult 
scripts of any length. Experience as an 
editor has shown the urgent need for a 
service to help writers of potentially 
salable scripts—scripts often regretfully 
rejected for publishers’ lack of staff to 
develop to the required standard. 

Since all work is handled personally in 
the Connecticut studio, it is necessary to 
limit this service to earnest writers only. 
mane current publishers: Macmillan, Scribners, 


Winston, Oxford, Harcourt Brace, Harpers, Viking 
Press, ae. 


**Editor of Winston's "Land of the Free" series 


end Scribner's "Strength of the Union." 


RATES: One dollar 
fraction thereof for ks or shorter scripts. 
Five dellar minimum. Remittance with script, 
please. No connection with any literary agency. 


ERICK BERR 


Sharon, 
Conn. 


editor** 


r thousand words or 








First ani 


Rt. No. 2, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED! 
Electric hs 


Your manuscript improved in 
Pugsteation, Awkward Phrases Compounding ete, 1: etc. $1. gad 


r Sguend words, a eo 


to $1.75 
Last P. 


ages Free. 
HAROLD DuMONTIER 
Box 38, Dept. WD 


-» Greenfield, Mass. 








23 Vintage Ave. 


ASPIRING WRITERS 


As an experienced teacher, I specialize in helping begin- 
ners; either PERSONALIZED training or story criti- 
cism. Reasonable rates. Other helps. 
For information send self-addressed stamped envelope. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 


Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 











CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘“‘shorticles’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send S0c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








each writer, from the story idea through to the point of sale. 
Beginners’ work considered at criticism rates of $1 per 1000 words. 


Siacerely, 


I work closely with 


Elyse Michaels CONFESSION CLINIC, Suite 1004, 516-5 Ave., N. Y. 36 
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By Leo Shull 


A NEW TREND is manifest this year in the 
theatre outside New York. A few 
hardy pioneers are starting what is called 
“Winter Stock.” A producer, director, and 
a group of actors will start a theatre in, say 
Rochester or Sarasota, Florida, and carry 
through a season of shows, changing the bill 
every week or two, but using the same cast. 

This can be an important contribution to 
the American theatre and to the local 
citizens. Winter stock is not too costly to 
operate. The theatre need not be a theatre 
or film house. It can be in a hotel ball- 
room, auditorium, etc. Prices are low and 
recent Broadway productions are available. 
Since these localities have not seen Broad- 
way plays, the opportunites are excellent 
for establishing a permanent theatre. 

For the benefit of the playwrights who 
read this column, we are listing some of the 
winter stock companies which have sent 
in their vital statistics. We sent out a ques- 
tionaire last month and the information is 
based on their answers. 

Sombrero Theatre, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Producers Richard Charlton and Anna Lee 
will do 11 shows, each running a week, 
starting in mid-January. Plans include 


producing some new plays. A very pro- 
fessional Equity Company. 

Palm Springs Playhouse, Palm Springs, 
Calif. Producer Herbert Rogers runs a pro- 
fessional Equity company, opening January 
10th until April 30th. They will do new 
scripts and they want to see new scripts. 
Theatre seats 500, is air-conditioned and 
heated. 


Actors Workshop, San Francisco, Calif. 
Managing Director, Jules Irving, 136 Va- 
lencia St., has expanded the activities of 
this thriving company and will use two 
theatres simultaneously. Jules Irving and 
Herbert Blau are the directors. One theatre 
has 640 seats, the other 150 seats. 


Cocoanut Grove Playhouse, Cocoanut 
Grove, Florida. Producer Ed Downes will 
open this Equity winter stock company on 
Jan. 2nd. This is his first season. Has 800 
seats in a rebuilt movie theatre. It will 
have guest stars. 


Palm Beach Playhouse, Palm Beach, Fla. 
Paul Crabtree, an actor, director and play- 
wright runs this elite theatre in a rich com- 
munity. Season starts in February. He 
keeps hoping he will find a good play that 
he can transfer to Broadway, as he did 
several years ago. 


Palmtree Playhouse, Sarasota, Florida. 
Producer Stuart Lancaster has been running 
this place for five years. He opens in De- 
cember and runs through April with an 
Equity resident company and guest stars. 
You can reach him through Saga, 140 W. 
55. The theatre has 300 seats. Each year 
they produce one original script. 


Wagon Wheel Theatre, Rockton, Ill. This 
is a new Equity winter stock company 
which will open Nov. 15. Producers are 
Walter Williamson and Kirk Denmark. 
Edgar Kloten is managing director. Has 
400 seats. Present plans call for playing 
each show two weeks. They are interested 
in new scripts. 


Hedgerow Theatre, Marylan-Philadelphia, 
Penna. This famous little theatre is self- 
supporting. They even grow their own 
garden food. Jasper Deeter is the head. 
There are four or more other directors. 
They try out new plays. In fact, they have 








produced about 50 new plays, many by 

foreign authors who would never have been WwW Pr t T I he G 
seen in this country. They run their own TV —Radio— Short Story — Plays 
ee ee een Se See CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Houston Playhouse, Houston, Texas. Her- | The Egri Method of Dramatic Writing based on the 
bert Kramer, 4816 South Main St., Hous- lectures and books of 


* LAJOS EGRI 
ton, Texas, has taken over this year. There | ..74. ars of Dramatic Writing’ (Simon & Schuster) 


will be an Equity resident company. They | ‘Your Key to Successful Writing (Henry Helt) 


begin this month. Mr. Kramer will do most eae ee eel 


of the directing. He is looking for new PLAYS ANALYZED 


lays. 
= a: oo EGRI ASSOCIATES — ew vorn 19. N.Y. 


Lic. N. Y. State Circle 6-6121 











This is only a partial list. We have not 
mentioned the Off-Broadway Theatre in CORRECT TYPING 
New York City, which is now flourishing. A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
There are about 50 Winter Stock Com- will give you the advantage. 50c per thousand. 
panies and about 40 Off-Broadway The- | Free carbon. porto ‘ili 
atres. A complete list is available if you - 
write Ira Baker, 155 West 46th St., N.Y.C. LU2<28 Sterry Ave ee 
The booklet costs 40c. About half of these 
theatres do new and original plays. Inci- SONG P OF MS 
dentally, a new Off Broadway Theatre As- Set to Music 
sociation is being formed. We hope they Send your poems today for free examination to 


° 4 +f J. CHAS. MeNEIL, A. B. 
are successful in expanding little-theatre Mester of iasie 


work. 510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles S, Calif. 


FREE he valuable brochure 


HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT FIRST SALE 

















will be sent upon request, and without obligation, to all readers of the Writer’s 
Digest. 

If you’re tired of failure, send for this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which 
gives details of how I work with writers. If I take you in my limited circle of 
writers, you'll become a selling writer or my work with you won’t cost you a penny! 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A > ne Program 
Pg writer must use and develop his imaginati Lite: imagination can be develo in the normal 
mini as a limb may be developed ee exercise. wy few nan weeks of honest, ge HS —_s outlined in 
jv Bd @ Literary wy nqgnation, | will 5 your ination and enthusiasm. You will discover untaj 
sources for story material. our writing be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 
will become salable. 
The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,” says the author of a dozen published books. 
“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful . . . Wish I had it years ago,”’ says amother of the many hundreds 
of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and tested training method. 
To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


MALIBU GEORGE KELTON CALIFORNIA 


























PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s m ine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and in a score of foreign countries. _ 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $ 

Copy with money order or check for February issue must 
reach us by January 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











WORLDWIDE 8 D SLIDES in breathtaking Koda- 
chrome. Wonderful gift! Outstanding famous 
scenery in 27 nations taken by master photog- 
rapher. Includes interiors and _ paintings in 
famous galleries and cathedrals. Catalogue free; 
or send $1.50 for sample slide and focusing, 
folding viewer for cket or wree for showing 
favorite slides. Write Wolfe orldwide Films, 
Eastern Div., P. O. Box 6311, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


HOW TO BE A PUBLIC STENO (What to 
Charge), just published. 25,000 word Text. $2. 
PUBLIC ‘STENO PUBLICATIONS, Box 258, 

Tyler, Texas. 


FOOL PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


HOLLYWOOD MOVIE SCRIPTS! Not copies. Ac- 
tually used at RKO, MGM, other studios. Many 
contain notations by stars, directors, etc. Invalu- 
able for writers, actors. Reveals script forms, 
camera instructions, dialogue. See how sthers 
make thousands! Written guarantee with each 
script. Reasonable. Write: Edwards, 8907 Airlane 
Ave., Los Angeles 45, California. 


WANTED—More of same type of people we al- 
ready have—intelligent, progressive writers, 
artists, craftsmen of good character to settle in 
Hun Horse—new town nestled in Rockies ten 
miles from Glacier Park. Jim Willows, President, 
ey Horse Community Club, Hungry Horse, 

ontana. 


Se eee og ge Dine Mosk, 
een @ Papermate pen s . Bu 
cKibben, 6041 Harding St., Hollydale, Cali?. 
EUROPEAN FICTION WRITER looking for - 
son with ae oy good imagination. 


LOCATED FLO No ghost writers. Reason- 
able pay before selling, bonus after. Box D 2. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional Authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, ass. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Sample lesson, 25c¢ 
Frankel, 4903 W. Adams, Chicago 44. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 


° - fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing Opportunity. Free Plan. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 


CANADIAN MARKET LISTS: fiction, articles 


ju- 
veniles, —— books. State prefer . $1.00 
per list. x 370, Port Stanley, preference, $1.90 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL,”’ lumns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day 
from each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies 
and weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio 
includes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices 
Schedule, Model sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio, $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While they last, mew copy 
of “175 Idea Sources for Newspaper Features” 
included with Folic. American Features Syndi- 
cate, Dept. 217, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 


WRITERS, MAKE THAT TYPEWRITER PAY 
between stories. Rush $1.00 for ‘TYPEWRITER 
PROFITS’ to: Charles Swope, 1 Oak Street, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


ANY CURRENT BOOK 25% OFF! (technical 
books 10%). Deduct 25% from publisher’s price; 
add 15c per book stage. GIFT WRAPS 10c. 


7 ccna BOOK CLUB W-R2, Morristown, 


FOR ORIENTAL, HAWAIIAN THINGS, Personal 
Shopping Service. Box 354, Honolulu. 


YOUR FICTIONAL CHARACTERS NEED NAMES! 
Send $1 for two thousand women’s and men’s 
first names from A to Z. Haidee Melrose, 872 

South $Srd East St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


AIRLINE HOSTESS will answer questions for air- 
line cone. 3 questions $1.00. Airline plots $2.00 
ox D. 1. 


SOUTHERNMOST JU. S. CiTY—remail letters 25c 
coin. Confidential. Harold Blackman, Box 642, 
Key West, Florida. 


DEJECTED BY REJECTS? To reveal weaknesses, 
check outlines and stories against ‘“‘CHECK- 
LIST”’, 24 basic queen groups covering every 
story essential. $1. List of 60 colorful ‘‘walk’’ 
verbs. 25¢ Saling, 3706 Camden St., S. E., Wash- 
ington 20, D. C. 


SEE GLAMOROUS, EXCITING, NEW YORK CITY 
in beautiful color. Five jumbo size picture post- 
ecards $1.00. Complete Sunday classified columns 
airmailed $1.00. Letters remailed 25c each. 
Constance Di Medio, 1748 Jarvis Avenue, New 
York 61, New York. 


WHAT IS YOUR “IQ?” At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 


Genuine MINK pin; French poodle; perfect Christ- 
mas gift; white, brown, or grey mink; rhine- 
stone collar. $2.25 postpaid. WAX, 262 Beach 135 
Street, Rockaway, N. Y. 


‘“WHAT’S COOKING IN CONTESTS.” A monthly 
contest magazine of Tips, Hints and Research to 
help you win in all types of contests. New 
$2,000.00 contest now open to all subscribes. One 
3 00; four months $1.00 sample copy 25c. 
Robert Spence, Dept. D, 7352 Central eens, 
St. Petersburg 7, Florida. 


GHOST WRITING: Short stories and television 
Scripts. See my ad, page 61. Will Lozier. 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK. $2, return- 
able. ZINMAN, 215-D West 91, New York, N. Y. 


REMAILING FROM SARASOTA, Florida’s Circus 
City, 25c each. Hannah Miller, 991-42nd Street. 


WRITERS—THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
A subscription to Scribe—newsletter containing 
latest market information, interviews, etc. 
copy on request. Special holiday rates. Also, fresh 
lists of writers’ names available. May Rosser, 
421 Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 


LETTERS remailed from Chicago, Ill. 25¢ h. 
seariete Gruman, 5652 Virginia’, Ave., Chicage 46, 
nois. 





WANT TO WRITE CARTOON GAGS? Charles 
Dennis’s book on ga nar, is the finest ever 
ublished on the sub. $2.95. Complete satis- 
otlen uaranteed. Eerie Sa Box 430, Van 
Buren, kansas. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21” x 28”, $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? Test your own writing 
aptitude! An evening’s fun that may change 
our career. Fascinat i, —cone with scor- 
ng instructions. Send Writer’s Self- 
Test, 69 Cypress St., Brockling. Mass. 


SONG POEMS wanted for song test. Free Melody- 
Title-Line if poem qualifies. Song-Kraft, Box 
1450-WD, Chicago 90. 


LIKE CROSSWORD PUZZLES? Now YOU can 
make them for pleasure and profit! Get simple 
instructions plus marketing information, to- 
gether with list of over 30,000 words x, iled 
On ange A and GROUPED ACCOR NG TO 
NUMBER OF LETTERS EACH WORD CON- 
TAINS! Just put ’em a they go. Send $4.00 

today to William Moss, P. O. Box 6683, Long 

Beach, California. 


DUKE OF NORMANDIE (p b pir: 2nd ye ate. 
A BOOK GROWS (text CHANEL - 
GHAN, 236 Columbia Plase, Los pang ™ 
California. 


FILLER MARKETS. Eight pages, ten markets 
each page. Fifty cents per page, all eight pages 
(80 markets) only $3.75. Money back guarantee. 
Send name, address and money (no C.O.D.’s) to: 
Robert H. de Jorio, 468 Bellevue Avene, 
Yonkers, New York. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS. Can flow of creative ideas be 
augmented and accelerated at will? Yes alleges 
New York hypnologist in amazing book—‘‘How 
To Use Your Subconscious Powers’’. Writer’s 
library ‘‘must’’! $2. elighted or refund. 
Verity Publications, Newfoundland 5W, N. J. 


FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.””’ No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven successful! Haylings, 
WD3, Carlsbad, California. 


POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS: Kaleidograph Prize Program, etc., sent 
on receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of 
Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 


FLORIDA SCENES FOR FRAMING—Natural 
color 11” x 14”. Photography by Hannau. 2 for 
7 R Harvey, Box 75, Wakefield Sta., N. Y. 


MARILYN MONROE 1956 CALENDAR! This is 
the thrilling, exciting calendar art pose that 
made Marilyn Monroe famous. $1.00 postpaid. 
No -O.D.’s. Send today, Eastern Film, 220 
Washington St., Lynn, Mai Mass. 


SEASON STARTING: LETTERS REMAILED 
FROM MIAMI, FLORIDA 25c each. Goodman, 
1834 S.W. 82nd Place, Miami, Florida. 


opgemeeres WRITERS use BASIC CHARACTER 

RAITS for plotting, conflict, characterizations. 

isp Positive and ae Traits—to help you 

sell. 25c (no stam Charles W. Van Dyke, 
2509 El Toro Rd., buarte, Calif. 


CREATE LIVING CHARACTERS! Comprehensive 
new study lists over 200 separate personaliity 
traits. An —— aid 4 creating fictional 
characters. Send $1 (check or money order) to: 
Writers’ Aids, Box 186, Madi 
New York 10, New York. 


WANTED: READERS, THINKERS, INTELLEC- 
TUALS, especially with tape-recorders. Dufur, 
4010 Portola Ave., Los Angeles 33. 


$70.00 WEEKLY HOME, SPARE TIME. Simpli- 
fied mail bookkeeping. Immediate income—easy! 
Auditax, 34757 W.Z., Los Angeles 34. 


son Square Station, 


fillers and 


FOOL-PROOF GUIDANCE in writin 
. Marjorie 


short articles. Stamp brings de 
Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


WANTED: Cheap used tape recorder tape. Price? 
Your rates for transcri ing. 3S recording? Dufur, 
4010 Portola Avenue, Los geles 32. 


UNIVERSITIES, RESEARCH eric 
ASSOCIATIONS DISTRIBUTE MANY EXCE 
LENT BOOKS FREE! Our “Guide to —_ 
Literature”’ lists 500 books on selected interest- 
ing subjects all available free. Send $1.00 for 
Guide. Money back guarantee. ~— Publications, 
Box 21F, Alden Manor, Elmont, N. Y. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 
$1.00 a year, including subscription to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, California. 


“CROSSWORDS FOR CASH’’—JUST PUBLISHED! 
An informative volume showing you the pitfalls 
to avoid and the kind of words to use for a 
winning Cash Crossword Puzzle Entry. Contains 
the “inside story’? of how these contests are 
judged. Price, $2.50. Also, a Crossword Puzzle 
you can enter for $500.00. Details free. Write 

poe 7352 Central Avenue, St. Peters- 

lorida. 


Robert 8 
burg 7, 


FREE —‘Your Passport to Successful Writing.’ 
Limited quantity. Bargain, have some imperfect 
SCB Character Kits available —% off—$1 each 
=, they last. Blois 3159 E. 28th, Vancouver, 
anada. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM QUAINT HAMLET 
in Little Egypt. 25c coin. C. Bayless, Mulkey- 
town, Ill. 


LEVI’S CARTOON & GAG SERVICE, 5857 Second 
Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich., would like "to see some, 
short, snappy, humorous verse. Inquire first 
before sending mss. 


TYPEWRITER 2 New. Two for $1.25 
a kts nea Marvin Schmidt, 
1) 


postpaid. S 
8109 Kilpatr' ~—%. 


POETRY. Opportunity to publish Sr J poems in 
illustrated card or book form. rite for our 
three-way plan of publication to Trinity Press, 
6605 W. Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


PROBLEMS FINANCIAL-BUSINESS-PERSONAL 
Graduates in Counseling and Guidance. We can 
help you. $2.50 will bring 7 ly. Counselors Inc., 
2572 Fairmount Ave., San Diego 13, Calif. 


JUST PUBLISHED: An introduction To The 
Theory Of The Social Insanities (As an explana- 
tion for the presence of the irrational in His- 
tory). $2.00 postpaid. Catalog free. INSTITUTE, 
P. O. Box 1414, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


SECRET MAIL ADDRESS—$3.00 month. Avoid 
Snoopers. tters forwarded daily. Nobody 
knows. Reliable. Hedgpeth, 406 South Second 
Street, Alhambra 11, Ca ifornia. 


COMPAIDES:Colorful, amusing correction sheets 
for a variety of writing problems. Includes solu- 
tions. Useful for teachers and critics who want 
to keep students in good humor. Comma Fault 
sample, 10 for $1.00. t rates. Inquiries invited 
on your special problems. M. Reed, 3905 
Poole Rd., Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


HOW TO TURN daily humorous incidents into 
aes, SF b+ ua Lewis Flemming, Box 142, Menle 
ark, Calif 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. ag 
roblem discussed and illustrated. $1. 
APITALIZATION, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, 

Laceyville, Penna. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up $45.00 weekly, 
spare time, copying and duplicating comic car- 
toons for advertisers. Parti free. Cartoon- 
Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 
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“DOLLARS FOR FILLERS,” 10c; ‘Winning 
pee 0c Pattille Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine page 60, Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 


REDUCERS—Reduce and improve health following 
my diet a Chemist was paid $500.00 to work out. 
Send $1.00 for copy. ¥F. Brown, 1202 Cansler, 

den, ams. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS: Work on 50-50 basis with 
nationally established free lance writer. Write 
913 E. Capitol, Jefferson City, Mo. 


WANTED: Recent issue PLOTTO, by Cook, with 
key $10. Homick, 72 Middlefield Ave., Water- 
bury, Conn. 


“8 MISTAKES PARENTS MAKE”’. Every parent 
should have this new book about child training. 
It ig free; no obligation. Simply address Parents 
Association, Dept. 10212, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homeworker Magazine 
tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 1i 


“BARTENDERS GUIDE Te Better Mixed Drinks.”’ 
$1.00. Box 1701, Pueblo, Colo. 


LEARN CARTOONING, gagwriting from famous 
cartoonists and gag-writers. Details free, Famous 
Names, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 


“BY ORDER OF THE MUSE’’—splendid brochure, 
22 eerie, beautiful poems by rising poet Oo. W. 
— $1.00. Layland, 221 Center, ittsburg 2, 

enna. 


FRIENDLY BOOKFINDERS. All subjects. Naboma 
Co., Box 20725-W, Pico Heights Station, Los 
Angeles 6, California. 


“PANACEA For Personal Problems’’ Anybody 
can instantly use. This unique booklet MUST 
help you or money refunded. Postpaid $1.00. 

ph G. Warner, Ps. D., Box 2, Ithaca, 
New York. 


FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd Successfui Businesses.’’ 
Work home; a! something odd! Pacific, 44B, 
Oceanside, Galif. 


“RULE OTHERS WITH THOUGHTS.” Full 
course. (Sensational exercises.) $2. Delmar Wis- 
dom, 846 Sunnyside, Chicago 40. 


BEGINNING WRITERS—need to earn money at 
home while writing? Wonderful opporvuntty to 
earn livelihood and get started writing at same 
time. Proven plan. Send 10c in coin (no stamps) 
for details. exander Mailings, 1216 West 23rd 

eet, Jacksonville, Fla. 


LETTERS OR POST CARDS REMAILED, 25 cents 
each, coin. Local cards furnished 50c. Denison 
228 Lexington Ave., Buffalo, New York, 


ARE YOU A POTENTIAL CARTOONIST? Send 
ten cartoons with $4 for professional and indi- 
vidual advice. Harry G. Harley, 185 James St., 
St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada. 


USED COURSES, BOOKS (Bought-Sold). List: 
Hutchinson's, 4167 Hemphill, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


MIDDLE-AGED WIDOW, old maid daughter work- 
ing, walking, writing way ROUND THE 
WORLD. Subscribe te monthly Travel Diary 
Series, covering first part of trip, Los Angeles 
te New York 234 rag org ef 6 issues, $3. 
MERRILY & HER MA, P.O. Box 461, Glendora, 
California. More details? 10c coin, please. 

RESEARCH PAYS! Single subjects $2.00. Com- 
lete research on your boek on pez later basis. 


rite us now! Services Unlim Box 1761, 
ueblo, Colorade. 
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LIST OF CARTOON MABKETS who will opasider 
the ty idea. 90 of them. $1.00 post ‘ in- 
formation Guide, 2776 California Ct., In 
10, Nebraska. 

LETTERS REMAILED 25c. Message —— 
upon post card 50c. Souvenirs mailed. $1.00 each. 
“Back Seat Driver’s License.’ 25c. Confidential 


forwarding address. $5.00 yearly. Hertzogg, Box 
972, Santa Barbara, California. 


GREGG’S FILLER MARKETS-—$1 postpaid, Frank 
Gregilovich, 24 Watson Street, Paterson 2, N. J. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS — Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


Read REHYTHM IN WRITING. Praised highly by 
editors and readers, $1.00, B. N. Bisser, 30 W. 
Bayaud Ave., Denver, Colo. 


WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS. Send for par- 
ticulars. Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


AN AGENT IS A-GENT. Read this book before 
selecting an agent. Postpaid $1.50, CONCHO 
WRITER’S SERVICE, P.O. Box 964, San An- 
gelo, Texas, 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists, gag- 
writers. Markets, articles, ete. Send for free 
trial copy. Information Guide, 2776 California 
Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 


REMAILS FROM HAWAII, 35c. Box 354, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 


It’s time to write about JUNE in DECEMBER. 
See “It’s Time to Write,’’ page 65. 


BUSINESS Papers and Magazines keep you posted. 
Late single copies. 5,166 publications—211 fields. 
Current List FREE. Commercial Engraving Pub- 
lishing Company, 34AN North Ritter, Indian- 
apolis 19, Indiana. 


TRANSFORM YOURSELF VIA Subconscious Dy- 
namics, Writers, inventors, professionals are 
achieving permanent success through A-D Tech- 
nique. Free exciting Brochure. Box 847 (B1-12), 
Ocean Park, Calif. 


Learn to “BE YOUR OWN BOSS.” Free details. 
Ng Printing Service, Box 115W, Philadelphia 
, Penna. 


VOCATIONAL PROBLEMS? Personality er ner- 
vous problems? Having your handwriting ana- 
lyzed could help you, $1.00. Irene Kehler, 1873 
Putnam Ave., Brooklyn 27, N. Y¥, 


LETTERS BEMAILED FROM DETROIT, MICH, 
a com. J. Ball, 340 E, Frank, Birmingham, 
ch. 


PRESS CARD — Beautiful bicolored, authentic 
wallet size, opens the door to many courtesies. 
A must for any free-lance writer er photog- 
rapher. Ppd. $1.00. Commercial Masters, Gar- 
diner 1, N. Y. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,’’ $2.00, Pettit, Box 180, Mur- 
Pd Hill P.O., East 34th Street, New Yerk City. 
y: 


MEXICO—Questions answered on any topic, $1 
each. 16 years residence. Translations, letters 
mailed 25c. E. Enders, 16 Septiembre 39-304, 
Mexico 1, D. F. Mexico. 


BOOKS FROM WRITERB’S LIBRARY. Out they 
g Save dollars! Write for list now. Hurry. 
- Wit, 710 Nostrand, San Gabriel, Calif. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 
libraries (English and foreign languages, accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). PUB HER’S 
SERVICE; opens, reliable indexing, proof-read- 

ting. Reasonable rates; reliable 
iv. G., Library Research Insti- 


Thriving Home Mail Order Business. De- 
free. Progress, Box 545, Laguna Beach, 


LOOK! 
tails 
Calif. 





Mystery Markets 
(Continued from page 23) 


Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Joan Kahn buys 
mysteries here: 

“We do not prefer any one kind—we are 
interested in anything that is good and 
original. The recent changes that I can see 
are mainly that the quality of the best 
fiction is on the whole higher. We have no 
taboos. 

“Authors we have published that a newer 
writer might want to read include such 
names as John Dickson Carr, Michael Gil- 
bert, Andrew Garve, Charlotte Jay, Bill S. 
Ballinger, Nicholas Blake. 

“We prefer to see the completed manu- 
script and our usual rates for a new novelist 
are a $500 advance against royalties. Mys- 
tery manuscripts should be sent to Joan 


Kahn.” 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. David U. 
Herrman buys mystery fiction here. He has 
no preference as to type of script but wants 
to see only superior quality writing. No 
taboos here. Wants to see complete scripts, 
60,000-70,000 and buys on a standard roy- 
alty contract. Send scripts to David U. 
Herrman. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. This pub- 
lisher is interested in seeing quality mys- 
tery scripts with no obscenity or sadism. 
Usual royalty contracts here. 


The MacMillan Company, 60 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York 11, N. Y. Al Hart buys 
mysteries of every genre. He feels that 
scripts now must have better writing, more 
novelistic depth, complexity of characteri- 
zation. He wants to see original scripts, not 
carbon copies of other writers. Send whole 
script here—60,000 to 85,000 words. Pay- 
ment varies. 


Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon 
Street Boston 6, Mass. Managing Editor 
Cammann Newberry writes: 


LETTERS REMAILED OR WRITTEN. Remall 
25c. Temporary or — address $2.00 
month. Written or type remailed $1.00 Confi- 
dential. D. J. Ship ’ Fairview Ave., Con- 
fluence, Pa. 


YOUR HANDWRITING ANALYZED by Certified 
Grapho Analyst with specific recommendations 
for your present and future welfare. $5.00. P. O. 
Box 6904, Washington 20, 20, D. C. 


yy REMAILED FRO FROM HOLLYWOOD, 25c. 
for $1. Confidential address. Phone—$2 month. 
A £. 13031 Ventura, North Hollywood, Calif. 


BREAK THAT LANGUAGE BARRIER! Learn Es- 
peranto, the only successful international lan- 
-_ e in existence. Used by hundreds of thou- 

8s in 60 nations. Approved by UNESCO. Free 
details from: The Esperanto League, Meadville, 
enn. 


NEW ORLEANS MAILING TEMPORARY OR 
PERMANENT, Confidential, $2 per month or 
singles remailed 25c each. Story plots, mystery, 
ete., you specify, $3 each, two for $5. Kent 
Writers’ Service, 2006 Milan ‘Street. 


——> BEAUTIFUL RI RIM WRITER’S RANCH. 
a $18 week. Spring in Mexico. Cle- 
fondle Payson, Arizona. 


SONG WRITERS 


- An outstanding ethical composing offer—in Writer’s 

Sr for 30 a (4) of my songs alone old over a 
HALF MILLIC ON records of various labels led by the 
world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be con- 
vinced NOW! Learn how to apply the acid test for 
qualifications. 





RAY HIBBELER 


6808 N. Oleander Ave., C-13 
FINDING A 


NO LU CK PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to Cpovuraye new writers and help 

them gain recognition. =. are looking for a pub- 

lisher of your —e. “.. tories, Play, Sc Scholarly ork, 

Poetry, rv learn how we can help you. Write y for 

booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE “PRESS, INC. -» 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28. 


Chicago, 31, Ill. 














ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


eee edited and marketed. No course of study 
ut lots of yy help and guidance 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 
10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 








“For the Editor’s Hi-Sight”’ 


CLEAN TYPING, CORRECT SPELLING 


Former proofreader in "High- Grade Magazine and Book 
Printing, University graduate with majors in English 
and Journalism, will type manuscripts carefully, accu- 


rately. 
PAULINE STURGEON 


317 West Switzer Centralia, Mo. 








NO GHOSTING 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision. The sto 


will 
yours when finished—not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
To 3,000 words $2.50—7,000 words $5.00 Novels and 
typing service by arrangement. 
JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Avenue Hollywood 46, Callforala 
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IT’S OUT! 


The new 1956 edition of 
"Writer's Market" 


And what a book! Over 500 pages, it 
includes the names and addresses, edi- 
torial requirements, rates of payment 
and special needs of more than 2,700 
publishers of free lance material. 


Have you a story, photograph, cartoon 
or bright idea that you want to market? 


"Writer's Market" tells you where. 


The markets covered are: Quality, 
slick, pulp, adventure magazines, book 
publishers, first class and general mag- 
azines, filler markets, detective and 
mystery magazines, confession and love 
magazines, comic magazine publishers, 
clipping bureaus, calendar publishers, 
Broadway play producers, book clubs, 
aviation magazines, Canadian book pub- 
lishers, digest magazines, gag and car- 
toon markets, greeting card verse pub- 
lishers, humor magazines, juvenile mag- 
azines, literary markets, motion picture 
producers and studios, movie magazines, 
music publishers, pet magazines, photo- 
graphic agencies and syndicates, pub- 
lishers of plays, women’s magazines, pic- 
ture magazines, radio and TV maga- 
zines, religious magazines, pocket book 
markets, western magazines, plus 1,000 
different trade journals who buy manu- 





Order your new, revised 
1956 Writer's Market today! 
Writer's Digest 


22 East 12th St. 
incinnati 10, Ohio 


Cc 

oO copies of ‘“The Writer’s Market’’ at 
$4.00 each. 

0) Rush me one copy of ‘“‘The Writer’s Market’’ and 


enter my one year subscription to the Writer’s Digest. 
I enclose $5.00 (a $6.50 value). 


Lee: ae | | ee 
We pay the postage! 


ese eee eee eee eee es ee eee 


~ 
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“We are interested in seeing mystery fic- 
tion. We prefer the so-called “puzzle type 
or atmospheric” mystery. In other words, 
we prefer mysteries which have character 
and some substantial literary merit. 

“Our best-known authors in the recent 
past have been Ngaio Marsh, Ellery Queen, 
Thomas Walsh, and Cyril Hare, and over- 
lapping into the mystery field, Geoffrey 
Household. Our editorial staff have no par- 
ticular taboos, although we think that the 
so-called ‘sex and violence’ school of mys- 
tery writing no longer has much market ap- 
peal. It is a curious but interesting fact 
that when Ngaio Marsh introduced a rather 
strong sex element into her next to last 
book, Spinsters In Jeopardy, the sales were 
substantially below her previous book sales 
and those of her newest one. 

“In the case of a mystery, we prefer to 
see a full-length manuscript rather than an 
outline with sample chapters. Payment 
varies on a royalty basis. Established authors 
obviously command better terms than new 
writers.” 


Macrae Smith Co., 225 South Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. Editor Olga Edmond 
writes: 

“We are interested in seeing mystery 
fiction. We prefer the slightly humorous 
suspense type, with emphasis on good char- 
acterization and action, a well-knit plot. 
Stopover For Murder, by Floyd Mahannah, 
is a good example of the sort of mystery 
we like. Our taboos are mostly violence or 
sensationalism for its own sake. 

“We don’t give contracts without seeing 
the complete manuscript. A few sample 
chapters and an outline will give us a good 
idea as to whether or not we’re interested, 
though. Word length around 70,000. We 
pay an advance of $500.00 and royalties 
starting at 10% of the retail price of the 
book.” 


Magazine Management Company, 655 
Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
Editor Sandra Nelkin writes: 

“We are interested in seeing mystery fic- 
tion and we prefer mysteries of the hard- 
boiled school as well as “general” mysteries 





(suspense, psychological thrillers, etc.). Our 
optimum word length is 70,000. We have 
no taboos—however, we do feel the private 
eye theme is pretty worn out by now. 

“All manuscripts should be sent to my 
attention and it makes no difference 
whether the writer sends the full manu- 
script or sample chapters and an outline. 
Some of the newer writers whom we have 
published and who might serve as excellent 
models for young authors are Frederick 
Lorenz and Kenneth Miller.” 


William Morrow & Co., 425 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Editor John 
C. Willey says: 

“T should like you to consider this reply 
as applicable to William Morrow & Com- 
pany, Inc., and M. S. Mill Company since 
the two lists are associated and both publish 
mystery novels. 

“We are definitely interested in seeing 
mystery fiction. We prefer the puzzle type 
or what I might call the semi-hard-boiled 
school primarily, though we have also pub- 
lished humorous mysteries and a good deal 
in the true crime field. With the excep- 
tion of certain long-established writers, 
there is perhaps somewhat less reader ap- 
peal now for the quiet, deductive sort of 
mystery than formerly. Mysteries that por- 
tray real people in real situations are cer- 
tainly in vogue, and also the fast-paced, 
action type in which the puzzle may be of 
relatively minor importance. We have no 
particular taboos, though lurid treatment 





PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Novels, Theses (No Plays) 
Prompt, pomciintie Service—Minor Corrections 


ne carbon, extra first and last pages free. 


55¢ per 1,000 words. Minimum charge, $1. 
Please Add Postage. 
EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S. E. Atlanta,Georgie 


MUSIC SERVICE 


sy America's largest song writing organization 
Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. Copyrights obtained. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Ster Music Masters 
457 BEACON BLDG BOSTON, MASS. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 

comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covermns 

every phase of story and article writing 

pence the step-by-step procedure from one whose werk 
ring curteatly in a aye publications. Not a 

“tell ow t course. Personal criticism 

included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON | 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 


NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to : ew new writers and help 
them gain recognition, ou are looking for a_pub- 
lisher of your Novel, “s.. tories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Poetry, es — how we can help you. Write today for 


booklet It’s 
VANTAGE " PRESS, “inc. 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bluvd., Hollywood 28. 


MANUSCRIPT READING 


2-page typed analysis of your juvenile or adult story, 
with suggestions for improvements. 
$1.00 a thousand words or fraction, plus return postage. 


MARJORIE STANLEY 
2160 Oak Street Youngstown 8, Ohio 


YOUR LIFE WORK SAFE IN MY HANDS 


Expert typing, 50 cents per 1,000 
Editing, rates on request 
Special Attention to books. 
Minimum $1.00 per ms. 


FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 
Hartford, Conn. 


WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 












































BEGINNING WRITERS AND POETS 


Tired of rejections? Join my personal guidance 
group on writing for the juveniles. And become 
a selling writer. For complete details write to 


GEORGE ALMOND 


3046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 
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* NOTICE * 


of Important 
Monthly Meeting 


BABVAABVWSVSBRABWVsVSBVsVV_—EsesVesaeadd 


FOR WHOM: 

Article & Story Writers 

Poets & Authors of Books 

TV & Radio Scriptwriters 
Cartoonists & Gagwriters 

Editors & Producers 

Copywriters & Newspapermen 
Everyone else with an itch to write 


WHERE: In your own home 


WHEN: 

The day the mailman delivers WRITER’S 
DIGEST, the nation’s outstanding maga- 
zine for free lance writers. 


AGENDA: 
1, Paying markets for free lance writing 
of all types. 

. How writers may improve their work 
and earn money in the many different 
fields of writing. 

. News of the Publishing World and how 
it affects writers. 

. Refreshments and informal exchange 
of ideas, news, and laughs. 


To attend this monthly meeting .. . 
send in the coupon below which offers a 
special reduced rate on Writer’s Digest. If 
you don’t benefit from your first three 
“meetings,” drop us a card and we'll re- 
fund your money in full. 


———e 
Writer’s Digest 

22 East Twelfth St. 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


CJ Send me the next five issues 
of WRITER’S DIGEST 
for the enclosed $1.00. 
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C] Send me WRITER’S DIGEST : 
each month for one year : 
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for the enclosed $2.50. 
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of sex, particularly with overtones of sad- 
ism, is not likely to appeal, 

“Minimum length 50,000, maximum 
75,000, though exceptions occasionally 
made. We seldom contract for mystery 
novels except on the basis of a complete 
manuscript, Payment is subject to negoti- 
ation between author or agent and pub- 
lisher, but standard royalty terms. Address 
scripts either to Mrs. Helen B. King, or 
John C. Willey.” 


Popular Library, Inc., 10 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. Editor Charles N. 
Heckelmann writes: 

“We are definitely in the market for mys- 
tery fiction. We prefer the hard-driving, 
fast-moving type of story with the emphasis 
on good writing, convincing characteriza- 
tion and careful motivation. Writers, in at- 
tempting to reach our market, should han- 
dle their material as if they were writing 
for the hard-cover book market. We want 
only good material written with depth of 
characterization and sincerity. We are not 
looking for humorous or puzzle type de- 
tective mysteries but we can use almost 
any other type of mystery including mur- 
der, psychological chase and off-trail situ- 
ation novels that fall into the suspense 
category. 

“Among the Popular Library authors 
your readers would be well advised to read, 
I suggest the following: William Ard, Tom 
Brandt, Elliott Gilbert, and John D. Mac- 
Donald. 

“As far as lengths are concerned, we 
prefer the shorter lengths ranging from 
45,000 to 65,000 words. Payment depends 
upon how much we like each individual 
book. The payments are made on the basis 
of the standard royalty scale for the paper 
back field. It is often advisable, though 
not always necessary, for authors to submit 
sample chapters and outline since this can 
save them a good deal of time and effort, 
particularly if editors find that they are 
on the wrong track. All manuscripts should 
be addressed to Popular Library, Inc., and 
marked to my attention.” 





Random House, 457 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Editor Harry E. 
Maule writes: 

“Random House publishes a limited list 
of mystery, crime and detection books in 
hard covers. Our list includes such authors 
as Mignon G. Eberhart, Helen Reilly, 
Helen McCloy, Frances Crane, Anthony 
Gilbert, David Alexander, William Camp- 
bell Gault, Harry Kurnitz, etc. We are 
looking for quality rather than any specific 
type and our decisions are based on our 
judgment of the quality. We rarely con- 
tract to publish mysteries without seeing the 
complete manuscript. After we determine 
that it is a book which we feel we can do 
successfully, we then make a contract 
mutually satisfactory to the author and 
ourselves.” 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Editor Burroughs 
Mitchell writes: 

“Yes, we are definitely interested in see- 
ing mystery fiction. We have no preference 
as to type; we make our decision on the 
basis of the quality of a piece of work. 
Some of the writers of crime fiction we 


publish are Leslie Ford, Dorothy Salisbury 
Davis, Jean Potts, Edgar Lustgarten, Chris- 
tianna Brand and Richard Parker. We have 





22 East 12th Street 


The Writer's Digest 


Course in Short Fiction 


A new course designed to help 
writers sell more short-short sto- 
ries. There are 156 markets for 
short fiction of 800 to 2,000 words. 
Magazines pay from $15.00 to 
$1,500 for these stories. The edi- 
tors of Writer's Digest teach you 
how to write and sell short fiction 
to these markets. 

This course consists of 6 lessons, 
each one based on our 30 years 
of teaching and publishing ex- 
perience. Designed to sell for 
$30.00, it is offered now, for a lim- 
ited time, at $17.50 complete—a 
saving of almost half. The in- 
struction requires 4 months to 
complete and is sold on a money 
back agreement basis. 


To enroll, send your check 
for $17.50 to 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








CONSTRUCTIVE 
CRITICISM 
HELPS 


Send your story to Writer's Digest for 
professional criticism by our editors. 


Our individual service includes: 


no particular taboos. 
“We prefer to see the finished manu- 
script and buy on customary royalty terms.” 


Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. Editor Lee Wright 
is interested in seeing mystery fiction. She 
says: 
“We don’t specialize in any one type. 
The newest development is a concentra- 
tion on the psychological mystery, but this 
development has been building up for many 
years. Still most popular (certainly in the 
25¢ reprint market) is the action book— 
not necessarily hard boiled but very defi- 
nitely not the pure detective story, where 
most of the action takes place in the de- 
tective’s mind or in the laboratory. 

“Our own list is very varied: Patrick 
Quentin, Richard Powell, Ira Levin, Hal 
Masur. Would-be mystery writers are best 
advised to read mysteries they like and net 


22 East 12th Street 





© Complete constructive criticism 
© Revision suggestions 
© Specific market information 


Rates: 


Stories and articles— 
up to 3,000 words—$4.00; each 
additional 1,000 words—$1.00. 
Poetry—$1.00 per poem up to ten 
lines, plus 10c for each addi- 
tional line. 
Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words 
for “blue pencil” criticism. 
Radio and TV plays— 
30 minute or one-act play— 
$6.00; one hour or three-act 
play—$15.00. 


Send all material to: 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Beginners 


Only 


oN 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writ- 
ing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 
The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an 
outline a the Beginner's Course in Writ- 
ing that will intrigue and inspire you, 
await sincere inquiries. 
We invite you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL entollments. 
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to try to emulate a form they are not com- 
fortable with. 

“Our taboos are almost entirely taste 
taboos. The mystery can certainly concern 
itself with modern social problems but it 
must never be a tract. As with all good 
novels, the lesson should be implicit and 
not explicit. 

“We only consider book-length mysteries, 
anywhere from 50,000 to 75,000 words. 
From a beginning author we prefer to con- 
sider a finished manuscript. However, we 
will give an option on the basis of 10,000 
words and an outline. We pay a royalty 
on any book we publish. Our contracts are 
consistent with the one recommended by 
Mystery Writers of America. Mystery scripts 
should be addressed to me.” 


The Viking Press, 18 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Editor Marshall A. 
Best writes: 

“The Viking Press publishes only two 
mystery writers, Rex Stout and Jason Manor. 
We expect to keep our list small and select, 
but are glad to consider any writers who 
come along who might turn out to be first- 
raters. We have no preference among the 
types. 

“We are primarily interested in novel- 
length scripts about 60,000 to 70,000 words, 
but we have published some three-in-one 
volumes of Rex Stout’s 20,000 word ‘long- 
shorts.’ 

“We do not think there is much point 
in submitting sample chapters and an out- 
line for mysteries. We pay an advance 
against normal book royalties.” 


Western Printing & Lithographing, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York 19 N. Y. Editor 
Knox Burger looks at mysteries here. Wants 
scripts with emphasis on characters, sus- 
pense, and plausibility—not humorous or 
puzzle type. No taboos here. Length should 
run from 55,000 to 75,000. Send at least 
couple of chapters and outline. Payment, 
$3,000.00, occasionally more or less. Mail 
scripts to Knox Burger. 


Ives Washburn, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
3, N. Y. Bettina Peterson writes: 
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RADIO & TV 


How to Write for Television... . 


Kaufman 
Pointers on Radio Writing 
Josephine Niggli 
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obert S. Greene 

Ti Writing & Selling. .... 

BE. B. Roberts 
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American Thesaurus of Slang... . 


Berry & Van den Bark 
Dictionary of Thoughts......... 
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Love Story Writing............. 
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CONFESSION YEARBOOK: 1956 
HOW To Write Salable Confessions 


PLUS 
Ove. ad fy is 2 Fn a in 1955 in we, Big 
rue Confessions 


ss ue Story’ 
This is a wide-open market for bee Beginners Bend he book. 


Write your story. And sell it! Send $2 for y: copy. 
ag J KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES, 
GPO Box 1 York 1, N. Y. 








EXPERT TYPIST 


Your Gite pee Pre in attractive, postestont 
form. 60c pe, ' 000 words or fraction, plus postage. 
Minimum $1.00. Free carbon. Extra first and last pages. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Califorale 











NO LUCK pususuen, 


. fl — —_— is to Goa new writers and help 


ition. ow are looking for a 
eke a: your ovel, Short tories, Play, Scholar! y Wank, 
mys Gtees learn how we can help you. Write today for 


It’s 


booklet 
VANTAGE "PRESS, *4NC.., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blod., Hollywood 28. 





SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT .YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 
SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. Séth S#. New York 19, N. Y. 








A BETTER DEAL FOR YOU 


If you want your mss. sold send them to us; if they are 

salable we will sell them on a commission basis. 

In event they are not salable, we will show you how to 

make them more marketable. 

Market consideration fees: $2.50 for ms. to 7500 words, 
5.00 for ms. to 15,000 words, Books to 180,000 words 
5.00. Fee refunded upon sale of any ms. 


CONCHO WRITER'S SERVICE 
P. ©. Box 9 San Angelo, Texas 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many detalis: spelling, punctuation, 
awkward phrases, paragraphing, gempountine, hyphena- 


tion, etc., and typed on bond with one carbon. 
$1.00 thousand 
R. K. SHIPLEY 

2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write 


for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-28 Cherry Avenue Plushing 55, N. Y. 











“We are interested in seeing mystery 
fiction. We are not very much interested 
in the hard-boiled school, we do like the 
humorous type, true crime, and in general 
like to characterize our choices as mys- 
teries with some character development, 
with good background and, of course, a 
fast-moving plot. It has been our experi- 
ence that that type of mystery sells much 
better than the run-of-the-mill, police de- 
tective sort of thing or the hard-boiled type, 
at least in trade sales. This type of book 
gets much better reviews, seems to please 
the fans, and also seems to attract new 
readers. As good examples of this sort of 
thing, we suggest Helen Nielsen and Delano 
Ames. As far as taboos go, the grisly, the 
purely sensational does not appeal to us. 
In length we want about 60,000 to 75,000 
words, and we do not want any short story 
length scripts. We prefer to see a complete 
manuscript rather than a chapter and out- 
line.” 





Sort of a Sad Saga 


Ten little writers sitting in a line. 

One moved away and then there were nine. 

Nine little writers—wonderfully inspired, 

Then there were eight, ’cause one retired. 

Eight little writers—mighty close to heaven, 

One got an office job and then there were seven. 

Seven little writers, romance and work don’t mix, 

One got married and then there were six. 

Six little writers trying to revive, 

One broke his typing finger, then there were five. 

Five little writers herding through the door, 

One exhausted plots and paper—then there were 
four. 

Four little writers trying to agree, 

One disagreed with them anid then there were 
three. 

Three little writers, one plot in view, 

One went home to write it and then there were 
two. 

Two little writers happily begun, 

One fell off his rejection slip and then there was 
one. 

One little writer left all alone, 

Really was discouraged so he went home. 

Marcrz Hartiey TaYior 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 


a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to 


all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Litercry Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 

Rupert Hughes writes: “Since au- 
thorship is essentially a matter of 
home work, it is one of the few arts 
of which much can be taught by cor- 
I have found Palmer 


Institute’s instruction material most 
interesting, intelligent and helpful.” 

Other famous authors who en- 
dorse Palmer Institute are: Katha- 
rine Newlin Burt, Edward Thomp- 
son, and Gertrude Atherton. 


How to Stop Wishing 
and Start Writing 


tead What Students Say 
About How We Helped 
Them Succeed 


Graduate Now 
Famous Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, 
one of the all-time 
greats in science fic- 
tion and author of 
published 


books, scores of stories and novel- 





five 


ettes, writes: “I took your course 
a jew years ago and at that time 
sold my first story. Since then my 
oniy income has been from writing. 
I believe your course is excellent, 
glad I took it 
in my career.” 


it was a milestone 


| My First 2 Stories 
| Brought Me $255 


| “Before complet- 
/ing the Palmer 
sold two 
stories: one for 
$110, the other for 
$145,” writes Adam B. Aretz, Tar- 
entum, Pa. “They were punched 
out on a borrowed typewriter, a 
‘wo-bit dictionary on one side, the 
almer Lessons on the other. When 
1e going got rough I turned to the 
sessons. The answer was there. 
suck? Plenty of it. But with the 
ontinued help I am receiving from 
he Palmer staff I know I'll be 
ucky again.” 
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Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts 
more carefully than ever before; (2) some writers are 
earning good money—selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, 
it may not be because you lack talent, but that you 
need to know more about the professional devices and 
techniques that editors look for. That is the kind of 
home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered for 
30 years to help writers find the most direct road to 
success and recognition. 


Sells to Top-Pay Magazines 

“What I learned about magazine writing from 
Palmer has been invaluable to me ever since. I consider 
the Palmer Course the finest of its kind in existence,” 
writes Keith Monroe, widely-known writer whose arti- 
cles appear in Life, American, Reader’s Digest, Argosy, 
Good Housekeeping, and other top magazines. 

Free Book Tells How 

To learn more about your opportunities as a writer, 
and how Palmer Institute’s proven home-study training 
may help you send for free typical lesson package and 
40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
which explains Palmer’s unique method of training for 
highest pay in all fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, 
radio-TV scripts, feature articles. Send today! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Since 1917 Approved: National Home Study Council 
* eee 5) 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-125 
ot tinea! Hollywood 28, California 
Mail this reminder coupon or send postcard 
1680 N. Sycamore 


Salable | 
F R E E Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-125 


Stories 
Please send me free typical lesson package and book, “‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,” which explains how I may increase my 
income from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
Please print clearly. 
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Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Miss 
Address 


City Zone State 
Piease print clearly. Veterans: check here (|) 







































DO YOU REALLY WANT TO KNOW 
WHY YOUR BOOK HASN'T SOLD? 


The Editors Who Have Read It Know 
The Answer — Why Shouldn't You? 


NEIGHBOR of mine has been shipping 

his book manuscript to New York (and 

getting it back) for two years, seeming 
to believe that continued submission somehow will 
make an unsalable manuscript salable. For reasons 
not known to editors. he does not accept the fact 
that his story lacks something which only a pro- 
fessional analyst can point out to him. 


If | were attempting to sell a diamond ring 
or a violin of undetermined value. my first step 
would be to have the item appraised by an expert in the field. The prudent 
writer trying to sell a first book follows the same procedure. Professional 
evaluation of a manuscript is the first step to success. and. as any editor will 
tell you. unbiased analysis does not come from personal friends. 


I make a nominal charge of $5.00 to read a book length and make a 
report. If the writing requires improvement. and the author agrees to it. 
we move on to the literary objective we have established. Careful selection 
is exercised in the writings [ accept. but if your script contains material for 
a successful book I will be glad to work with you. 


Before submitting a manuscript, write for 
my free folder entitled LITERARY HELP, 
which explains my entire program of 


assistance. Better write for it today. 


Cuan 


ITERARY CONSULTANT winnarrn Stace, cater, 











